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Fuel Pin cher equipped trucks are getting 90% to 98% more MPG 
in delivery type applications than the same trucks with gasoline power. 




That's almost lw>ce Ihe 
L mileage! We proved it 
L in recent tests And 
users are proving it 
' every day. on the job 
The Fuel PI richer is a 
new engine designed as a d^ese* from 
?he ground up tor medium-duty trucks 
up to 50.000 its. GVW Rated at \30. 



165, or 205 horsepower, it performs 
much like a gasoline engine, Starrs 
easy, even in cold weather Has plenty 
of torque tor climbing hills And elinrti- 
naies Hie gas engine "s carburetor and 
ignition system problems. 

So tell your dealer you want the 
affordable, efficient, and tough Fuel 
Pmcher Diesel m your next medium- 



duly truck. Or call us For more inform 
lion 1-800-521-0121 [in Michigan 
1-800-572*242^. 




Available In Chevrolet* Ford and OMC rn«dium-duly truck*. 



Fuel Pincher 
Diesel 





We'll help you over them. 



When you see an obstacle to vour 
growth, don'l let q ja C k of cosh 
stand in the way of overcoming it 

Based on your compary* tmm 
Waiter I. HeJIor & Company con 
tend you rhe cash to getyouoflloa 
strong start Over Ihe hurdles. And 
on to establishing o program (t>aj 
keep* your momentum going 

As a most experienced secured 



HELLERI 



lender, Holier has provided rts 
client* vWth the funds Ihey need, 01 
wofl as vasl cfedlt knowledge. 

When cosh wiB he^p you win the 
race. cal\ ihe Metier office nearer 
you. Wrth Heller's 5* bIBton in 
lesoufces lo coll upon, youJi get the 
boost you need to reach your goal 
in /ecwd lime, Helping business 
gro^w d what we re all about 
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^tol B«crw CA * Son franClico 
coyrtuM around I** 
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See 3 states 
in 3 hours. 




Before dec Iding on your 
■^^^ new plum or of fiec 

kxrJifiifl, CfrftlidCT 

M the benefits of the 
tri^sUite Ctnelrtnati 
area. With iw visit, 
y< Kl Cttll twit uvct a 
wlect km of site* Iku coujd 
specifically meet your need*, ami 
compare the lai^miciurc benefit* 
of three leading irtJy Mtiid huhcv 
rintl mil why more than 100 new 
companiHi derided to locsilir here 
unJ why more than XX) cutting 
oewijunki huie eiptinded iht irtoc.il 
facilities id the luti 5 yean* 

Ytn) It find a wide variety irf tw 
portaiitin. Lncludiit^; nn international 
oirpotl. call, low-w»£ uaicrway 
shipping an ihe Ohio arid Licking 
Rivera* and over ISO eoinnvtrt and 
tpeoattaed carriers serving the 
Greater Cincinnati e onam i cm I irucW 
zone. 

Then ihcrc* proximny to raw 
rtuLleriah and rrurketSL Over 14 
the n.Hkin\ peculation la within 
r f">mil^ 

Plus a gnotl tohor cicmare. an 
available labor force ami irciimnp 
projtratnm. 

Give a trail and well be happy 
io cuttomfce a rati for you* or 
rvscureh any ipecific information 
you might need C*U cmf Area 
Development representatives ai 
|SU)632-2*9S, or w rite 
1ot our true riruehure*. 
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Recovery on the Way 

Hijch inflation and interi-at 
tfill drop m Uw next two 
yeart. Ditto un em ploy - 
mem. That and other good 

new* atHHJl !|if <.'firrnnny 

are in cm uuihorimtivo fore- 

caM worked nut for 

thLs ma^axim* 15 



Another BdtHa 

Why this man Aornher? 
Ho is Pete pomenici* Sod 
ate Budget Committee 
chairman, and he ia faring 
i tough fight to end budget 
"chaoa." Money toe» tup 
this year 1 * Agenda in 
■ Uri^ r — 37 



Exported Expertise 

S* mce* — in vii ibJeji P a* 
they're calltd— loom Urge 
00 our export icone. Sftlea 
abroad by firm* ita inch dh 
MMM Gelds aa advertising 
acid transportation have 
tipped the balance of 
payment*. 42 



No to Negativism 

Robert Beck, chairman of 
Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, ncceniuflten ih* posi- 
tive and dinnhatu* th** 
negative. Th* attitude of 
thin onetime sul^sman in 
one of hia ecmpany'd 
itre&tett awts. 56 
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Unhappy New Year for Labor 34 

The unions may have even less to cetebrafr" m lEttfiJ than ihay did sn S . Lrf»k 
for union hsader* Uj 1* conciliatory— but not. U* thruw in the UweL 

Don't Moke Applicant. F#el Like Suppliconti 50 

The eieeuiive who negkctA common courtesy in dealing with job awkcre is nil 
too remmon Ho«r do ynu bat in the fteki of inRidef^iutoMlet n-lat-kitm? 

"Patience li the Kr-y" 52 

The Arab world, a US. Chamber delegatsoij reports, nffen A merit an husimra* 
many opportiinitie»> But to graap them, certain requirvxnftiila moat be met. 

Solar Heat for the Froit Belt 66 

Joe Frasorm'i iolar C^lkctor i» effective in northern dims* and cm overcast days 
as well at sunny ones Me ihtak* the iky is the limit for htn company, 

Hurdling the ftomen to Creativity 68 

A Book Bonn*, Exeerpta from A'fir Prtduri Dwcfapmmt Stmtt$i&s dkcuaa 
how exientiTOi can produce good idea* A clur Become mcTfe like a raccoon. 



Toko o Corporate Approach to Family Ufa 

You're more likely to be productive in your work if you 
family. One way to it Set up * board of directors ti 



70 

e lupport of yrjur 
iiAfhoSd. 



Unwinding In Wlntof'f Wonder* 77 

Here than 14 million Amuriefttii are anoWTnobilan, Why? it s a matu*r« **Ym one 
tjuninetwman. of getting on that %M Hud riding "fnto a different world/ 



totUm* ^ \\<&H QU?fl £4 T*lm t*&*t*d mutiny »1 H SJrvtt 

OOrnmwc* iji 1hq UmlffJ 53- Ion Ail r^tm AviliMr by *v,t*CI« 

lion, Unim S!ji1m rind EXMHtnunt. b& for l»e mn w «i combmnion 
Willi HtuAirVfr^ ir^im Uw Lww ■ttiQCJit* 1*5 l«r two 
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Stay Longer. And See What 
Mexico Really Has To Offer. 

tf% *Q$y to Wfl Of buiimft fnp «frfo on aofOQOToble hclidov whm 
you're #i friendly nearby Mexico E*t€od your uoy and ifioro 
jh* wo*Kjm of rte mog*eoJ laixi with your fomiSy Our cyramj ond 
aiarou* won Our efldwfMi£«otan«oi iowm Olw dvUNtfuL Jdqr 
■Sfcjfi^ng viito^ei Out owtwme grcfcoeatogical WW Our muvc 
©tf *nccK^porobto dttnore. 

3 ftom tufqvio*3# Caribbeoft., - loowre Pacific , M*x<a offef* 
<r efvt .-onoroma of po»brl<h«i lvt*y *po*? uxtef the mrt. p 
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BUDGET POLICY is dividing Republicans 
into two camps. One group says deficits 
don't matter touch* Other group says 
deficits do matter and taxes should be 
raised to out them. Among former; 
Treasury and Council of Economic Advis- 
ers* In opposite corner; congressional 
conservatives and Office of Management 
and Budget. President Reagan jig likes 
both deficits and tax increases* 



► IDES OF MARCH— Speaker Tip O'Neill 
sa ya Democrat 9 will propose alternative 
coonoaiio proftram T featuring new taxes, 
if administration program hasn't 
succeeded by March* Democrats are very 
concerned about deficits . these days. 

► RISE IN DEFICIT projected for fiscal 
1983«fro m |42 billion to 1109 
billion— caused much confusion in 
capital, qui pa economist Herbert Stein, 
until officials explained that admlnls* 
tratlon had merely switched from Celsius 

Fahrenheit* 

» RELUCTANCE of budget cutters to touch 
entitlement programs Is source of 
growing concern to business community* 
Reason? Bat tt 1 events— such as Social 
Security, federal retirement, unemploy- 
ment coopensat Ion— make up half of 
current federal budget* Exclude inter- 
est on debt and defense, and there's 
little left to cut* Also, payroll taxes 
that finance some of these programs are 
becoming increasingly heavy burden* 
If cuts are aafle^ most likely targets 
are Medicare and Medicaid, 

» DON'T BE ALARMED by dire predictions 
— riots, starvation, resurgent plague 
And other assorted disasters— currently 
leaking from nearly over? agency in 
Washington* { "Hundreds of more people 



will be killed each year,* warns 
Consumer Product Safety Commission.) 
It's all j>art of budget process* Bu- 
reaucrats and their constituents exag- 
gerate effects of potential cuts in 
hopes that knife will Slice less deeply* 
But there will be lots of blood when 
fiscal_19g3 budget is revealed later 
this month* 

» ADAPTABLE BUREAUCRATS are learning to 
phrase budget appeals in terms of Reagan 
administration concerns. Regulatory 
agency officials protest they cannot 
carr^ out deregulation plans if their 
staff s are cut too much. Federal 
economists say they may be unable to 
compile statistics that tall every- 
body how much the economy is benefiting 
froa all the federal cost-cutting. And 
personnel chiefs point out that it is 
costly to fire federal employes: 
Severance pay. return of retirement 
contributions and unused vacation time 
amount to two thirds of annual salary. 

► SCHEDULE for breakup of Energy 
Departments Within 60 days, legislation 
providing for reassignment or deletion 
of departmental functions will be sent 
to Congress. Allowing for several 
months of debate* actual dismantling 
would begin in early summer* DOE 
could be out of business completely as 
early as September^ according to 
Secretary J rimes Edwards* 

» BIG CUTS loom for federal housing 
subsidies* Office of Management and 
Budget 1$ said to be seeking 73 percent 
Slash In program. Also In windi switch 
to voucher system for delivering aid. 
Under present law* tenants qualifying 
for subsidised housing pay maximum of 
30 percent of their income toward rent. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



and government pays rest. Under voucher 
system, those eligible for program would 
receive fixed amount from government, 
hen shop on open market for housing. 
Any difference between voucher amount 
and actual rent would have to be made up 
by recipient* 

* MOVE UP KEXT TAX CUT* now scheduled 
for July? President Reagan has made 
some remarks Indicating he Is consider- 
that change as recession-fighting 

aaure* Probably tonH be trled a 
though* Concern over deficit and budget 
cuts creates formidable political 
bstacies, 

► BUSINESS LEADERS continue to have 
strong faith in Reagan program and 
are optimistic about future of U*S* 
economy, although most are currently 
buckling down for anticipated recession* 
That's news from latest semiannual 
business confidence survey, conducted 

in October and Hovember by U.S. Chamber 
Survey Research Center. Some highlights: 
60 per cent —highest in survey aeries- 
say general business climate Is becoming 
more favorable ; 59 percent think 
Reagan economic policies will be effec- 
tive; i4 percent think those policies 
will benefit all income groups equally: 
88 percent say a balanced federal budget 
ia important : 96 percent approve first 
round of budget cuts: and D2 percent 
favor additional cuts* 

► "MIDNIGHT DUMPERS* take notes 
Environmental Protection Agency says it 

s now staffed to crack down on willful 
violator* of pollution laws and is look- 
ing for some to make an example of— 
especially those Ignoring terms of 
consent agreements previously signed 
with agency. Jail sentences , though rare, 
are not anprocedented, 

* ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT » up for re- 
authorization this spring* Is under- 
going congressional review. Hearings 
began last month in Senate Environ- 
mental Pollution subcommittee • 
Environmentalists want to toughen lew* 
Some business people and Reagan ad- 
ministration officials would like to 



soften what they see aa excessively 
stringent provisions that can impede 
economic activity * But major push 
is unlikely* *It T s a motherhood issue," 
sighs one weary business lobbyist. 
Outlook: probably a draw. 

* FISH STORIf: Snail darters —those 
little fish whose alleged endangered 
status nearly blocked construction of 
multimillion-dollar Tellico dam in 
Tennessee " have now been found In 
Alabama and Georgia as well as several 
places in Tennessee , 

* FLOATING RATE savings bonds will be 
issued by Treasury if Congress approve 
which may happen in February- New bonds 
would pay rate equal to 95 percent of 
aye rage rot urn on five-year Treasury 
securities over five-year period. Rate 
would be recalculated at six-month 
intervals. Bonds would also have 
interest rate floor, guaranteed to 
holders no matter what figure formula 
produces, 

* CONSUMER PRICE INDEX ( from Labor 
Department} is not the only federal 
statistical index facing revision. Com- 
merce Department Is pondering changes 
in composition of leading and lading 
indicators. Objective Is to Improve 
their usefulness and reliability as 
forecasting tools, 

* EXPORTERS who offer services will be 
able to Ret listings In special March 
edition of Commercial News USA* 
Publication is produced by Commerce 
Department and sent to more than 
200*000 foreign business officials, 
government representatives and other 
prospective purchasers. Previously p 
Commercial News listed only new 
manufactured products available for 
export. For more information, call 
(202) 377-5131. 

* "INTEREST RATES t particularly short- 
term rated, ore coming down because 
the Federal Reserve hna held to a policy 



of monetary restraint. ' Murray 
ffeldenbsum, chairman. Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
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Here the lowest. 
There the lowest. 
Ever ywher e the lowest. 
Who's really the lowest? 



Mil i ftrsr different iifo mis of 
1 t fgcJA'flf*^ each claiming to 
he thi' imvest in iar r 

Just iWih tin' \fiUi supfhwri 
to bcUcu*? 

Wett. we say, why should q 
tar*con$ctaux *moker have to 
put up with this kind of 
confusion? 

Why should \jou have to do 
nsseorrh in order' to find out \f 



uou CQn trust thr "lowest' tar 
tint ma of your cigarette? 

So u« done ihe research 
Jar you. We've iusemhied the tar 
level numbers of all the leading 
cigarettes that iag they're the 
lowest 



we 



And the results are right 
here in the chart below— which 
van light up the situation before 
utHi tight up another citjurette. 

Seejar yourself what's 
what (And whatUml.t 

S umbers don't he. 

And they prove there's onhj 
one Ultra Lowest Tor™ brand - 



Muur 




NUMBERS DON'T UE. 
NO CIGARETTE, IN ANY SIZE. 
IS LOWER IN TAR THAN NOW. 
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The lowest in tar of all brands. 



Warning The Suigwn G^ntfr^l Ha} Dtutmmed 
That Cigareitt Smoking Is Oangetous raYour Health 
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w. pci PQitrMv by FTC mtihod 
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Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 
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Tool for the Taxpayer 



In the November Sound Off to the 
Editor, you consider monetary support 
of the United States Olympic Commit- 
tee and make compariattna with other 
countries, in particular East German; 
liiiri Russia The [statement] Jeals with 
the recent left illation introduced by 
Sena, Daniel K. Tnuuye (D-Hawajj} and 
Ted Steven* (RAlaaka) concerning the 
United State* Olympic Development 
Fund Checkoff Act of 19SL 

That bill, as submitted, would allow 
Laxpayers to designate SL (t2 if a joint 
return) of their tax refund to the Unit 
ed States Olympic Committee. In addi- 
tion* the kflt would allow taxpayer* to 
enclose that amount, in cash, with their 
tax return if they are not entitled to a 
tax refund. 

Bui your abatement of the issue indi- 
cates that $1 of the taxpayer's lax 
could he designated for the US* Olym- 
pic Committee, [n the clip-out form the 
question readers are asked Lo answer 
in, ""Should tax revenues support Amur* 
ica'a Olympic athletes?" 

Your question is inaccurate and un- 
fairly Miijjgwt* to your readership that 
tax revenues would in some way be 
uaod for the benefit of the United 
States Olympic Committee 

I would greatly appreciate your cor- 
retting this Frror sr> thai your readers 
may understand the true nature of ihr 



S*nd ttttm to Editor, Nation's Bihi 
NEE9, MS H Street, N. W H Washington, 
D,C 2QQ62. and include your phone 
number, Let ten addressed to the Edi- 
tor will be ronjidt'rtd for publication 
tin ten the writer requests ofArn/w, 
and fAtfy may be edited and condensed 




INFLATION RlSISf AN T 
INVESTMENT 

Under the term* at ihe 

tcofwrnic Retovcrv Tan Act. 
dpjffHxidi *tlll remain an *i tractive 
option its jo m Nation reiiitant n> 

II dfjnrnndi .irr «n ophon for yout 
oetntoti or profit fhjnriK plan, 
rb**n vtf ,\tr THI ocritui f<ir you, 
oHc^rmji Ki^hesE qudfifv laboratory 
Cfriilird Hones *t whoWiAle 
flWlurf prices Bjnk rHefenctt 
provided Pleas* send wn^eft 
mquirm to Ashnov Co H lid 
30 W 47th St . N V, N Y 10016 
or call {21 2) WWO 1 * 



U.S. Olympic Development 
CSwcioff Act of 1981. 

F, Don MniEft 

Exwrutivt Director 

United Stat** Olympic Committee 

Colorado Spring* Colo 



Fund 



Edit&r** note: We rtgrtt the error, 
Though many American* believe tost- 
paytT dollar* should be u&d la help 
support US. Olympic nthMw. 'A* 
legislation mentioned u^outd merely 
protidr. a toot to k*tp taxpayers can- 
tribute their own money to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. See Sound Off 
Retponw, page 78. 



Ah South western regional finance 
chairman for the UiL Olympic Commit- 
tee, I itroagly support the proposed 
tabulation and believe that the poaaihil* 
ity of (jiving every American the oppof- 
tunily to contribute to the U£. Olympic 
team'a development of amateur alhlct 
ica through a tax form check-off b a 
ftound idea— cue we ahould have adupt- 
ed lonjar a^o. 

Donald Zals 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Emu five Officer 

Zate Corporation 

Dallas, rear, 

Social Security ditcmma 



Your article "Social Securi^yt (■ a 
P*tchup Enough?" [October] failed lo 
fully cover the matter. I w»uld like U> 
emmment un the idea of requirinR Rov^ 
ernmenl employes to participate in So 
i;tal Security 

First there are 1,2*7,708 civil service 
annuitant* and 427,452 survivors who 
would have to be brought under Social 
Security If the ayatem ia going broke, 
how would thin help? 

Second, cWl aerviea mireox pay ap- 
proximtitely %] 26 hilhon in federal m 
come taxes and approximately t7S« 
mlttkm In «ute and local taxes on tht'ir 
penaions, Under Social Security they 
would not pay these taxea, tberifay re- 
ducing itfjcotne to the U A Treaaury. 

Finally, the civil service retirement 
iyitem was started 15 years before So- 
ciai Security and haa been a sound rye- 
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Is your small copier being killed 
by popular demand? 



A few extra copies here, A Hale overtime there 
Ana sudden I y everyone wonders why the copier died 

Well, you can t blame the small copter U s only 
built for small work loads 

But there's o bigger small copier designed to avoid 
such a fate The Minolta EP 530R 

It has ihe capacity to put in a lot of overtime 
without a lot of traubte And h takes options like ^ 
document -feeder it mi sorter Or a coot counter 

The EP 51QR also has a special reduction mode 
that tan reduce an W*x 17" original to an 8! /x II" 
copy Or an SB* % IT to a 5J**x WA\ 

Of course, if you don I need a reduction mode, you 
can get the Minolta EP 5M (the EP 550R without the 
R. but with a smaller price) 

It even has Minolta sexdusive micro-toning system 
to assure you nch eontra&rs and crisp, dear copies 
From edge to edge. 



So if you want a small copier that won't give in 
to heavy demands, get the Minolta EP 530R 

It could be the most popular decision you make 
all year 

For the copier that works overtime, cal] toll-free 
800-526-5256 InNJ call 20I-797-7M8 
For your authorized Minolta * "WMLnontoam** 
deafer, look for our 
trademark in 
the Yellow 
Rages 

The EP 530ft 
The Bigger 
Small 
Copier, 





Were doin g what has to be done 

Auto 

Theft 

Every 28 seconds, a vehicle is stolen somewhere in the US. 
Qjst to the public: $4 billion a year. That's why Property- 
Casualty insurance companies work together to fight this crime. 



With over 1.100,000 vehicles stolen in 
the U.S. last year, auto theft is not just a 
problem— its an epidemic. One of every 143 
registered motor vehicles is stolen, and fewer 
than 60 percent of them are recovered 

Owners of stolen vehicles arc not the 
only victims. Auto theft costs the American 
public an incredible S4 billion a year. .And 
evny car envnt / and taxpayer Mps to pay 
that hill 

Why this sudden surge in auto theft? 
:ral reasons. For one. the lure of a East and 
easy profit has attracted organized enme. 
Two men working in an illegal chop shop" 
can disassemble a stolen vehicle tn forty 
minutes. 

The component pans are passed along 
for sale at almcsst pure profit The endless 
supply of —and demand for— these parts 
creates a black market bonanza. 



At the same time, the die 
gpl export of stolen vehicks 
is rising. Experts estimate 
that as many as 
20 7 000 stolen cars 
are shipped to Mexkro. 
alone, every yeas. 

Even ordinary 
citizens are becom- 
ing involved. Evi- 
dence mounts that 
many engage in 
auto theft and fraud 
schemes as a way of 
disposing of expensive 
gas guzzlers" ' 

Agtio n _r<g£ded.^nd Provided 

Clearly something has to be done. 
And. thanks to the combined efforts of 
[hr law enforcement, legal, and msurann 




coimnuniLjes. something is being dune 
Prominent in the Eight is the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau, 
a non profit organization 
funded by over 50Q property 
casualty insurance compa- 
nies. The NATB combats 
auto theft through a wide 
range of educational, 
investigative, informa- 
tional and promo- 
tional services. 
Last year, 
the NATB 
trained some- 




law enforcement officers in investigative tech 
ruques, k maintains an extensive computer- 
ized system of vehicle identification numbers 
and salvage records. And NATB agents help 
municipal county, state, and federal authori- 
ties investigate and prosecute auto thefe 
and fraud. 

Succes^Slpnes 

The National Automobile Theft Bureau s 
achievements have spanned the nation: 

* In New York, the NATB recently joined 
with U.S. customs officials and the FBI in iden- 
tifying automobiles awaiting export to Kuwait, 
Over loo stolen vehicles were recovered on a 
sEngle dodc 

• In Missouri the NA I B helped sponsor a 
vehide-markmg. anti-theft program which 

combined die efforts of the Attorney Cen- 
errat the Police Chiefs Association, the 
w Highway PatroL 120 police departments, 
' and a cooperative public, 
t •In Los Angeles, NATB officials joined 
I local law enforcement agencies durir^g 
* a three -month investigation, which re- 
sulted in the break-up of a major auto 
theft nqg Seven suspects were arrested 
and more than S70OPOO worth of stolen 
vehicles were recovered 

Such success stories arc encouraging— 
and increasing. They show that the co- 
operative efforts of car owners and 
manufacturers. law enforcement 
agencies, legislators, insurance 
companies, and die public 
can be effect] ve in reduc- 
ing losses and in helping 
to slow the rise in the cost 
of insurance. 

And that sari objec 
□vc we all share. 



We're working to keep insurance affordable . 

This mrssagr presented by the American Insurance Association, 85 fahn Sawi, NY. NY 10038 



tii id. Federal employes have always 
paid more into their retirement system 
than private sector workers have paid 
into Social Security They have also 
paid 6fi their entire salary, while thu»e 
u filler Social Security atilJ do not pay on 
their entire wage. 

Dudley A. Tujcowek 
Bakers field, Calif. 

Editor's note: According to the Con- 
gressional Budget GjfftCQ the federal 
ettilian pension system has a huge 
unfunded liability thot could be ajt 
large as $&t& biltioji in fiscal ISSS. 



Every plan imaginable to cure the 
Social Security system has been offered 
except one that *eems logical. 

All payments to the private corporate 
plans, as well as the Keogh plans and 
Individual Retirement Accounts, are de- 
ductible from current income and are 
!io4 taxed until received, Let's treaL So- 
cial Security the same way. This would 
make current deductions more palat- 
able to the taxpayer, since he wouldn't 
be taxed cm the Social Security he con- 
tributes each year, 

Also, by removing; the earnings limi- 



tation, retired employes would be en- 
couraged to work and report their 
earnings . Recipients who depend solely 
on Social Security would still not pay 
any taxes, whereas affluent retirees 
would return a portion of their benefits 
through income taxes, 
GlESN UicfpleLS 

Corner. Michaels, Taylor & Company 
Muscatine, Iowa 

Wttll odjuitftd fodders 

Re: "That Was No Lidy, That Was 
My BosjT [October], 

In 10 years of experience in supervi- 
sory and managerial capacities, I've not 
seen the difficulties with female leader 
ship Harriet Lerner speaks of. 

[f indeed she has seen enough of this 
" J unconsciouH dread of the woman in 
power*' to make such strong state- 
ments as ,J irrational fears of female au- 
thority and power, which persist m the 
unconscious of even the most rational 
adults," and "fear* of female authority 
and power are tucked safely away from 
people's awareness/' then the article 
should have been titled " Irrational 
Fears" or perhaps "Male Hang-LJps 
Versus Inadequate Female Leaders." 



Dictaphone Is rewriting 
the way people write. 



tnirr>dueins» ihr fw-w Diciarnilr 
clkrMI Inn jM/rl.kliLi I In- iua\ 1 1 1 i i <- 
thnt lets you wnir six times Iob- 

IrT 1h^!l Inii^h-iilUl 

With pHic'krt-fMKe ennvt'ii- 
ir Jiic. One -hand uprmtjun Mini 
cus&rttrs a* L K apturr vi 'Mr iiua&it 
fleeting, thought, or mke a lull 
half-hour* itirtation All Lhfc 
a mere 8,2 QiL 

Fill on l the . iiupon (witty. El 
iim.v be our n\ ihc In* l.tme* yinall 
eveT use ynur pen ;i^aln. 
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Htallhii Die uphon* Corporation 
1 *a Ofef P04I Rom! 
PM. New Yw* 1 0&BO 

or^ii, eOO-431 -170ft 

I, awpl m*mM and AimwkMh 

Du 3BfrtH»« oral DkipnirB «r» tivN^*mi dJ 
DM. ^Htrinyi* Corp Hy*. N f 



Tin" pmN£.4 lliiA author attempts La 
riibke about female leadership qualities 
are all equally important in a mule lead- 
er. A well adjusted woman can he a 
mother, daughter, wife, lover and busi- 
ness leader just as a well adjusted 
can be a father, son. husband, lover 
business leader. One who is not so 
adjusted may fail in any one of these 
roles, or perhaps all of them + whether 
male or female r because they are hu- 
man! 

Dorjna Thompson 

Manager, Scheduling and Standards 
Gousha/Chefc Chart 
Cartographic Production 
Comfort* Tex, 

Student f grade the test 

Your article "Are You Entrepreneur- 
ial Material?" [November] caught my 
interest immediately. As fast as; I could, 
1 started reading the questions and 
found Lhat my answer* were right on 
target— until I got to question 7 P 

Well, I've never dated five or six jjjrk 
at a time, or for that matter one girl a I 
a time, and I hover plan on dating a 
girl. I date men, though, and still con- 
sider myself a prime prospect for be- 
coming an entrepreneur 

C AND ICE JaMGHQN 
Sates Director 
G.T. Water Prod acts, inc. 
North Hdge y Cajtf 



1 note this article Eh an excerpt from ti 
book written by a woman. It in bad 
enough that she has the evidently nar- 
row perspective to publish this in a 
hook, hut Hurely we business people 
don't have U> be subjected further to 
such a 19th-century point of view. 

Joan M. Va n df; k b ck 

Service Web Offset Corporation 

Chicago. Hi 



The author is bonkers. I have been 
very successful fur &l years &o far, [ 
disagree on points 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 t 9, 11 and 13. 
That's eight out of 14, 1 scored 60 (poor). 

Someone ought to check the.se writ- 
era ouL Norman H. Bra*; ah 
Summit, A r JE 



I took the East "Are You Entrepre- 
neurial Material? 1 ' and failed miser- 
ably. What do I do now? 

HA. HUBACK 
President and Founder 
View Engineering Inc. 
Chat&worth. Calif 
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BY JAMES J. KILPATRICK 



A Report Card for Mr* Reagan 



Co wr approach the end of Pres. 
*»*ktent lleugan 3 ftrsl year in the 
White House. By venerable custom, 
it is report curd time. How feres the 
President? 

On the whole, quite well That 
would be the judgment, in any event 
of most of ue on the conservative 
side of the political spectrum, but 
the quality of presidential perfor- 
mance like beauty. Iks tn the eye of 
the beholder. President Reagan 
would h^t poor marks from tht Na- 
tional Association for the Advance 
ment of C&tared B»|ifc. Ite Nattor> 
ml Organization for Women would manifest Its 
daappofatmeriL Leaders of organized labor might 
award him a EMninu* ? and tb* diking siir wmtrnllm 
would Dunk him flat 

Yet in mu-ness the Preside should be judged in 
fc rms of what he out 10 do a year ago. He 
campaigned as n conservative; he wnn election in a 
conservative landslide; he promised liberala noth- 
mg--and cm that proroiw he moat certainly has deliv- 
ered ft b curious that so many persona who de- 
nounce RWld Reagan's performance seem to 
forget about the 1990 election altogether. 1 am gen- 
erally leery of the word mandate, but siireJy that 
ejection had meaning. The popple asked for chang* 
Wd not merely for a chang* fai peiiomiitiea-^y 
J^ked for a change in political direction. They're 
getting it 

Every President has to be graM on tead^rahip. 
Wf professors of the Washington press corps proba- 
bly would agree that Mr Reagan has earned an A 
for the course In sharp contrast to his predecessor, 
he set out immediately to cultivate ton supporters on 
Capitol HBL In dowiirigbt amazement we watched as 
*to President won solid victories for his program* of 
budget cuUs and tax reductions. Agree or disagree 
with tht» merits of those program*, there can be no 
denying the effectiveness of the Rwigan leadership. 

I K TOREirtN affairs, a IS seems a reasoikable grade 
■ Maybe a &nnnm Thinking hack on the year, I 
tfense a certain dumpiness* a want rjf prnfcasional- 
kfJL A |xi]3ry coward El Salvador wmq poorly deve]- 
oped, The Prcflident never should have permitted the 
hair ut Usurp five aircraft u> Saudi Arabia to develop 
mm w httter a goaMine struggle He wna slow bo 
learn a lesion that a0 PttsHenta must team, At the 
jire&idenLiijJ lev..- 1, there is no such thing a* an off- 
hand remark. 

But the President's November address to the Na- 
tional Pfress Quh, in which he outfoxed his propoeals 
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for amts reduction, was a ftrsKlas* 
performance. Oar relations with 
Canada and Mexico aeem to have 
proved marginally At tike Carotin 
confereuce r even if the President 
made no new friends among nation? 
of ttie Third WorH at least he made 
no new enemiea, 

Mr, Reagan gets another B for his 
appointments to office. TTie Reag?ui 
cabinet is a colorless outfit — coior- 
teu but competent (On second 
thought, there Ifl nothing colorless 
about Jim Watt in Interior, and 
there have been times when the Sec- 
retary of State might have been colored choleric.) In 
the White Mouse itself, the management mfidd of 
Denver, Baker and Meese ha* functioned as smooth- 
ly aj Tinker, Evers and Chance Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan has proved himself a heavy hitter. 
Despite hfe embarrassing error of talking too freely 
to a tape recorder, Budget Director David Stockman 
haj won high marks. The appointment of Sandra 
Day O'Connor to the Supreme Court was a political 
masterstroke, AD in all in choosing adinJaistrators 
to reflect his policies, Mr. Reagan hm done Weil. 

^% m WAJOii coimsE has to be graded incomplete. 
^^Tlra Pnawlent's ecoiwmic progfran*. numifested 
fa b» budget for fiscal '82, hai iwaraJy begun to 
lake effect A year hence we will have a better idi^t 
of whether hi* dramatic tax reductions will in fact 
apur die capital investnujnt* no urgently needed- The 
new year begins in the midst of a recession of un- 
knowable fteverity, brought on by forces beyond the 
control of any President About all that can be aak) 
at the moment t& that inflation seems to be abating, 
and interest rates are softening. And If it had not 
been for the reductions b outlays voted by Con- 
gress, things would be far worse than they are, Nn'S? 
semester should be better 

Finally,, a solid A on personal performance. From 
hL& formiil-dress inauguration to his t^levfinn ap- 
pearanoee to his- elegant state dinner*, Mr ftea^n 
has provided a class act Few Armricana, whatenw 
their view of his political philosophy, will forget the 
grace under pressure he displayed when he walked 
itiuj a hospital with a bullet in his chert. During this 
first year we formed perceptions of Reagan firm, 
and Reagan diairnrng* and Reagan easygoing, and 
once or twice of Rgagan angry, but there was never 
an impression of Kea^an nwar^'Piriteii or vindictive 
Ife weans well, Uiis ^eatieniaiL If tho Preskk-nt can 
keep the pace for three more years, he wGl mak^ Pb 
Beta Kajipa yet □ 
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Americas Hidden Energy Crisis 

ELECTRIC UTILITIES IN JEOPARDY 
MEAN A NATION IN JEOPARDY 



ByAlvin L. Aim 



Din* for Energy- Security Pro-granr 

Kennedy School of Government. Harvard \ 'ill v^rsLt > 




\lvin I.. Aim ha* been invoJ***! in 
inalytU mnd dirrrtinn ef U.S. 
unprft y n*d k It* fur many jtjifi 1 1 r 
*rr%tHl i in lhc Hhili" Houve F.nerg> 
Policy anct Planning tl Jiff ill 1*7? 
and AssiManl Secretary for 



Policy and tvdJualNjrt in lht> V S. 
Itapartmt'nl of Energy 1077-in7f» 

Administrator frtT Planning ami 
ManaRfimrnt In I he l.'.S lihvkun- 
mfinlal Protection Agency 



The investor-owned electric utility 
Industry U tti fuisndaJ tin utile Stele 
public utility commissions, reacting lo 
public anger over rising electricity 
rates, hnve squeezed utility earnings 
(J nrJ reiums to investors so that capital 
improvements have been delayed or 

Some of the effects of short-sighted 
utility regulation will be felt soon, 
others will be passed on lo our chil- 
dren, AJJ are reasons for urgent 
EiRiicmal concern tuiw: 



Cutting Utility earning! ur 
- 1 u r Ull inc. dpll a I in ve*tmrnl 

| will r>rntujlFt < nsl I tic- puh- 

• Ik mnr* niaiiey. 

I *ower credit ratings and equity 
value* resulting from {-rod ins earning* 
increase interest cost* which oreevsrv 
rually hoi^eby thecniisumer Defaml 
of neerlnd capiial investments will 
only shift toste *rj Die future 



it Is vital that we have sufficient ca- 
pacity to keep the electric system 
dependable. If nece^^ary Investments 
die not made. nUmtric utilities ajuld 
follow the same downward spiral of 
services that railroads have 
experienced. 



3. 



Sulrht.njrhilh higher rule* ist 
hti§ rcEiablp Knrvice could 
drkfi Indaiiry, loh* and lanes 
ri gh I QUt or f h b cau n I rv. 

A number of foreign countries ere 
nrjwcoLirtfne, new mumi fuel u ring 
industries with t M r- j tire of cheap and 
dependable electricity, An undopend- 
iibmek" iTk:sy*iom midii pirn] inniiy 



4. 



Lack of capital tu reduce ml 
us*» arid? lu higher inflation, 
ha I a nr.* at payment mifflew* 
and ilecr*a*itd nalxmal 

wfcurfty 



2. 



Continued deferral oi ca- 
pacity investments may le a H 
in -.mt njii-. ri-ljjNiisi'. prob- 
lems Lo some areas. Lndudimt 
brown -OUti and Mat k *mjU 

Demand growth remains high In 
some regions, In some law-grnwih 
areas, demand forecasts may be un- 
usually conservative end demand 
may decelerate because of changing 
economic Factors. With so much of our 

<■ fuiij n> tied in ^IrctrlcJty- 
intensivt? high technology Industries, 



Many electric utility capital requests 

10 finance projects lo "tack uut M oil are 
i In hum! fciFM.niifiM Urns- vvnuld iiiiiibtJU 
raise electric rate*, with our current 
level qf VuJneniblJltyr mm i nued use of 

011 far basaJoad generation mukas no 
iatise. 

Given these compelling reasons^ can 
we rescuo our in ve^or-owned electric 
utility iadusirv without government 
bailouts and fust enouah to avoid 
chaos ?H seems lo mo thot ^Ei ^rewt 
aJong Lhe following I In is essential; 



L^liJilirv must Kur ahli' Ur eiirn a rain 
of return comparable In enpiivalent 
investment*. 

ft* turns thai aie considerably below 
low- risk money markiTt funds or utility 
bonds* and even lower actual casih 
earn i ngs, are sappi n^ li c J E f t i n*' tro.n u 1 1 j 
and causing f^pital cmls [a Inerease. 

MtiliticSi should be rewarded fur 
cast-having* improvements. 

These LmpiqvemcnLs would Include 
raduring capacity eddlUcns and ull 
i,ise — lhe 1 wo most signlficHnl reasons 
for rate increases. 



Public utility cammisstatiN muhl \wr- 
mit company nianogenients In be 
more Innovative, 

Utilities must bo able to rnowt future 
neerb through measure ihnr imkr 
sense Jn their service areas, including 
cunsttrvflifan, rale reform^ cogenera- 
tlon. sin all -power technologies ss well 
as more efficient generating, huh ties. 

Restoring lhe financial irjli^riiy oF 
fnvBAtorownvd electric utilillctft Is cm* 
<.i.d if \ his rial ion is to have a fitrong 
economy ji ei <j Jt hwhhy wc:itrtv. An 
industry that is financially strapped, 
heavily In dirbl and r*iu?rvated from 
ConftlaJit na tiles with shite legutuli tr y 
commissions Is in no pha[M- Tei meet 
urgcnl national needs. Tli rough rea- 
sf.inoblfi rflukiliiliriti. +:nmmk*i- 
sioners will serve nut only ihf. Lnf trir^ir.s 
of the people of their individual states 
but rihun\[\\V! fiaUfJfl fl&a who! a 



\Mn I. AIM 



une of a series of messages 
sponsored by the Ellison Electric 
Tnsfitutd, representing the investnr- 
owned lit U hies ihnl deliver 77% at 
lhe nation's eleclrfcity. 

Participating independent author- 
itiea are not pai d for I hem* massage*, 
hut present them because they l>e- 
Uevo the Issue is of critical national 
significance. EE I welcomes your 
comments. 



Edison Electric Institute 

Tha Asfloc Intlon of elect ric cn m p an ie a 



i tu ifehsaMP. 



']|| ^ji-hlilifllJll li L . 
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I>o yuu ht-Lk-iT thtit ijeople reapond Uj unswer U» each of the above quiwtjnris w»m yes 

nomit- incentive**? Thai Lh«? privd* -.i-.-i.Mr will (Ui oversimplify n hit] and then asked it to piv 

benefit if Lhe public sector 1 * jrmwth rale in dirt . > ■•irinliliurit* for this ycmr and nest? 

sEnwirf.' That if you lux something more, you Such :i project wuk pro|Hj«ed Iin the ^Uiff Of 

tfel (ess of iu and vice v*'r*tt? That a major thi- I' S. rharah.T Kniwusi ( Vriler. ihr rrom, rn 

rh:me;e in national erimomie ]Hiliry r*'ouih"< it- Hiri-raHLing arm «f Ihe U.S. Oisimher of <\>m 

rntirr thu.ii u few months hi prmhiri- nolicndde mirrw. The fruulLinff fntwjmt bt Lh*' pmdurt nf 

n^ulls? mr ldin^ !he ChumlnT * malehles* Wii^htnutnn 

The Miirprs uf Nation's linwiNKss hsivi- Ih^ii siv^, the ;m;iJyiical t*ptrtbc of ta acinomtca 

troubled liy | putyfekw l.huL Liu* rxminitfdy ftepttrinu'iit ami tin* *iiphistir;U« d ■ -Munnrtrir 

gloomy economic forecasts of the U.si few morid miiintained by ttatst Rl^ium^ , lrn\, l^x- 

numlh* were produced hy [Mople win* do nut. htgton, Mann. We think you will find it Uftofttl 

I tii If I Hurh helk'fw (fir do, 1ml ignore Ehein for and nirn^in^. 

politk*] rwwonft). What wmikl happen, w won- The nwlhrHlokifEy u* uWrihed «m pit*;,, 

tiered, if yi*ii look nw of the Kij; mmpulrrued where you will siIjui mn't amiK* of the |ieo|de 

econometric modtds, told it in ;t*Mime thai the who prwJtifod I his report 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 1982-1983 



•at* of SNP Growth 

Annua. Parcemi Change 




tf** Inflation Rate 

(As meaunti by tho 
consumer pnca lndajr( 



1980 1881 1982 1983 



Prim* Interest Rote 

19.0%j 



15.0% 




130% 




T9S0 1BBt 1982 1883 



Unemployment Rote 

,8,1% 

7.5%, 



7.1% 



\ 



6.9% 



19B0 1981 1982 1983 



The Growth That Lies Ahead 






rc*ni :<mriou r. ;< 


PHUT* OMnj 








1980 


1181 




toea 


GNP 


-0,2% 


1.6% 


20% 


4.6% 


Consumption 


0.5 


2.7 


Z7 


o 


Durables 


-7.-1 


3.6 


7 1 


82 


Nondurabies 


1.1 


2.4 


24 


Z7 


Services 


£8 


2.7 


3,0 




Business fixed investment 


-3.0 


2.7 


5,0 


8.8 


Equipment 


-4.2 


1.8 


8,1 


7.0 


Structures 




4.7 


2.2 


6.3 


Federal aowtnmani, lotei 


6.4 


1.3 


12 


-0.4 


Defense 


57 


3J 


85 


88 



THE U.S. ECONOMY, which wati 
starting to goAp for air as 1981 
enriud, should get its second wind 
momentarily and take off Jkguin. After 
two turgid years, the business outlook 
is rosy: 

• \9%2 will be a good year 

• 1983 will be even better. 

Real— inflation -adjus ted — growth in 
the tfross national product is expected 
to be 2 percent for 1582 and a robust 4£ 
percent in 1983. 

Is that good? GNP limped a Jong at 
1,9 percent in I&B1 after actHEUly declin- 
ing 0,2 percent in 19ft), 

The reason for the anticipated im- 
provement; High inflation and high in- 
terest rates — those twin furies of 
economic disaster— will both decline. 

Expect a prime rate of 12 percent by 
the end of 1982— it should average 13 
percent for the year— and a 7.5 percent 
rifle in the consumer price index. 

For 1983 the prime will average 9 
percent and the CPI 6.5 percent 

Lnemptoyment will average 8.1 
percent in 1982 and fi.9 percent in 1983. 

Two of lust year's most troubled in- 
dustries— housing and Autos— will re- 
bound strongly this year and next, 
helping to lead the recovery. Boosted 
by falling interest rates, housing starts 
will recover to 1.4 million for 1982, up 
800000 units from a dismal 1983 record, 
and new-rar sales will reach 10 million, 
compared with 8,7 million last year— 
but still below the II million of 1977 and 
1978. 

Here is the background for those en- 
couraging developments: 

Persistent high inflation, high inter- 
est rates and cnwlit restrictions precipe 
lated an "nir porktyt" ntwn*k>n with a 
huge percent GNP decline in the 
second quarter of 1980. Following a 
brief recovery, 1981 was marked by 
widespread declines in most sectors, 
with motor vehicles, farm machinery, 
housing and related indtifltriefl hearing 
the brant of the downturn. By the 
fourth quarter, relief in the form of 
tower inflation and falling interest 
rates had laid the foundation for an 
economic rebound. 

The projected economic growth will 
be buoyed by business 1 fixed invest* 
men I, encouraged by the tax provisions 
En the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
I38L Capital in vestment— which u so al- 
ly lags other sectors in a recovery peri- 
od—is expected uj exceed CN P growth 
in 1982. Most of the 1982 expansion will 
occur in nonresidential investment in 
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Pr*aidani Reagan lasuas marching orden to (from lift} Murray L- Weldanbagm, chairman of the Council of Economic Advitcra, 
Tr*asufy Secretary Donald T. Flfcgur,: and David A. Stockman, director of the Office of Management and Budget 



Tbt debute over wipply-aide tcp- 
namkss ta «af]y a debnte over bow to 
stimulate economic growth, Supply- 
sidero believe that people respond to 
economic Incentfvc*. So, if an eoutir> 
my ia net growing r the kcentfreg are 
dicing, inefficient or perverted 

Ubor, capital and human ingeim- 
3t y ar « the raw materials that creat* 
and auatain economic growth. Thp 
worker may choose to work harder 
for longer}, or to work less and enjoy 
more leisure time. The holder of cap- 
ita! must cbao&e between consump- 
tion and Investment, ^d productive 
and unproductive investment. 

It ta potential aftertax income, 
au Pply-«iders say. thai determine 
hnw worker* and itivostoni mike 
these decisions. Therefore, if more 
economic gruwth is wanted, the re- 
**rd fur productive effort and in* 
v eat mem— aftertax income— matt 
be increased. And Uie way to do that 
a to reduce marginal tax rate, 

A policy that stimulate* bxmtr 
meiit alio stimulate* the prerequi- 
site to investment: swing, Invest* 
merit increase* supply, supply-aiders 
believe, and m the same time rn- 
crease* demand because the process 
of investment create new job* and 
new markets, Ftirther, they believe 



The Supply Side off the Story 



that the resulting increase in income 
will be sufficient to purchase the 
new good* and servicea produced, 
with enough left ever to provide for 
higher production Inter 

Deraaud-side, or Keyneaian, the- 
ory holds that if Lhe economy is stag- 
nant, it ia becau&e people are not 
buying. The way to stimulate con- 
sumption i* for the government to 
put money in the hands of thane 
most likely to spend it— uaualfy low- 
income group*. If people are witling 
and able to apend, the theory floes, 
then business will mcre&se produc- 
tion to accommodate their wishes, 

What's mi&ajng from this equa- 
tion, the Bopply-aident point nut. ia 
an incentive to fov«si in new produc- 
tive facility. If government money 
« too easy for some people to get. 
and if marginal tax rate* are too 
high for others, the incentive* to 
work and to invest are diminished. 
Goitaeijuentjy, the money that ia in- 
tended to atimulate demand simply 
bida up the price of existing good*. 

No reputable eeowrnM denies the 
important role of incentives in an 
economy. Supply-side critics, howev- 
er uy that the ■apply-aidero are ex- 
pecting an un realistically large 
return on their tax-cut investment. 



They wonder who wQI do the boying 
if everybody ia saving, And they 
question whether the increase in 
laving can be large enough to keep 
interest rates down when Lhe bor- 
rowing needs of the federal govern- 
ment are going up rapidly, 

Supply-sidera respond that it ia 
quite possible for a reduction En mar- 
ginal tax rates to stimulate an in- 
crease in saving greater than the 
amount of the tax cut*. And they 
add that a saving increase doep not 
have to be balanced dollar- for-dolLar 
by a reduction in consumption 
spending, since incomes will bu torg- 
er in a growing economy, and fur* 
ih-r, much uf the lu-n-n ■• in 
investment will come from lira pn> 
ductive saving that had formerly 
caped taxation.. 

A tougher question is whether the 
Reagan admin istrat in n's pu I tries 
constitute a fair test of supply-aide 
theory Hard-core supply aiders 
wanted larger lax cuta effective im 
mediately. The oiLa actually enacted 
are strung out over three yearn, and 
worse — from the supply-side per- 
spective — they are barely large 
enough to offset Soda! Security tax 
incnwAea and the effects of "brocket 
creep,*' 
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durable equipment. Overall. Che surge 
in investment is expected to be centered 
in such industries as electric*! and non- 
electrical machinery, rubber mid pira- 
tic*, and petroleum- 

ProdactWty frrowth — output per 
hour in the nonfarm business sector — is 
projected to improve from LI percent 
in M81 to 1.4 percent in 1982 and 1.8 
percent in 1983, Higher productivity is 
an important element in the overall eco- 
nomic improvement It is the source of 
larger buying power for consumers and 
at the saint time makes, the U.S. more 
competitive in world trade- 



Growth m consumer spending, net of 
inflation, ia forecast to rise 2.7 percent 
in 1983 and a strong 4.3 percent in 19S3. 
This growth will be led by increased 
real outlays for consumer durables as a 
result of expected improvement in con- 
sumer attitudes and buying power. 
Growth in real spending on consumer 
nondurable* is expected to be below av- 
erage, while growth in outlays for con- 
sumer services will be fn Hne with the 
overall trend in consumption. 

Although the share of the federal 
government sector is expected to fall, 
real defense expenditures are forecast 



to grow percent n hK2 and ti.G per 
cenL in 1&S3. 

Federal policies expected to promote 
thf recovery mcludv :i wmlmumK re- 
duction of the regulatory burden on 
business, additional pressure against! 
auto and steel Import*, and some easing 
of the Federal Reserve's tight money 
policy i though not enough to be infla- 
tionary). 

The forecast also assume* that none 
of the President's tax cut* will be rolled 
back, that federal excise taxes wilt not 
be increased and that more cuts in non- 
defense federal outlays will be mode in 




Homing and auioa— two 
Jnduslrfep. rvartf hit by 
high Inform rataa — 
•HI rebound strongly 
as rates (all helping 
lo Ind ih* recoutry 




mi and ]*m. The federal budget defi- 
cit—which so troubles?, some commenta- 
tors— will rise to 2.5 percent of GNP in 
fiscal IB82 before dropping to 1 J per- 
cent in For comparison, it was 2 
percent of GKP for fiscal 1!W1 and 3.<J 
percent for 197fi. 

lh sum. if all g<n\s v. [ihinm-il VM 
will W a Mid v ear, IStfti even ti+'i.t^r 

The sector-by-sector outlook* thai fol- 
low depend on the forecast for the over- 
all economy Important in that forecast 
■ma personal tax rate reductions , depre- 
ciation reform, increased tax credits for 
business and a slowdown in the growth 
of federal outlays. 

The outlook for each sector was as- 
sessed by analysing growth patterns in 
employment, industrial production, 
plant and equipment expenditures, 
gros* effective capita] stock, personal 
consumption expenditure*, prices and 
productive capacity. 

Two-year projections are offered only 
for the economy as a whole. The fore- 
casts fur individual sectors are for 19B2 
alone. 
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Long-lasting relief for Computer Anxiety, 
^bur Authorized Digital Computer Distributor. 



You know you need P i computer 
You don't know how to buy one, how to use one, 
! " ,M - I- U'lLi rk'Jil one trom a wronj; one And vou'rc 
starting to think maybe vou don't need a computer 
that much after nil. 

I hats C omputer Anxiety. Fortunately, 1ft faaL- 
able. But you'll need a specialist, Someone who can 
provide vou with hardware, software, training, and 
service, Someone who understands* 

An Authorised Digital Computer Distributor is 
lust that someone All oi our distributors demonstrate 

rword of financial stability and aistamcr satis- 
faction, verified even vear. before thev can tist k the 
Digital name. 

Our distributors are experienced in your field, so 
thtry can tailor a total solution to your company's spe- 
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small business computers anywhere. And as vour 
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an valuable as your attorney and vi pur .n xountant 
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INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 1982 



Manufacturing ta very seiu&itive to 
changes in the aggregate economy. 
During im, when real GNP fell to 
$1,-IW,T billion (from $1,483 billkKi in 
1979), man ufactu ring? turned sharply 
downward. 

This sector recovered slowly in 1U81 
md is now forecast to #ain surenfrtJi in 
&e Lhe economy recovere from the 
current recession Recovery in the ng- 
grejjate economy will be led by the re- 
covery in manufacturing, and most of 
thai strength will «me from durable 
good*. 

As the demand for manufactures 
grows in 19fi'2, industries wit] respond 
by boosting investment spending 
Thanks to expectations of greater de- 
mand. improved cash flow and a reduc- 
tion in interest rates, retl capital 
^tending will rise 1.4 percent in 1942 in 
durables and O percent In nondura- 
ble*. 

Growth in manufacturing jobs is 
slowly giving way to employment 
growth in services and other sectors. 
Mevertheiess. the projected strength of 



this sector will keep near-term employ- 
ment growth in Line with that of the 
entire private nonfnrm economy. Manu- 
facturing employment is forecast to 
rise 0,8 percent to 20.5 million jobR in 
198&— an expected increase of nboui 
170,«K) from 198L 

By mid -1982 tht potential for inertias- 
ing sates in manufacturing will be ac- 
commodated by an expiration of capaci- 
ty. In terms of the Federal Reserve 
Board index, manufacturing capacity 
will be growing at an annual rate of 
about 3.5 percent in 19B2. 

Industrial production will rise from & 
3.II percent growth rale in 1981 to 4,7 
percent in I'MZ Production in the dura- 
bles subsector will grow 6.T percent, 
compared with a projected rate of 2.1 
percent for nondurable^. 



Lumber and ww<£ furniture* pri- 
mary metals, fabricated niemls, non- 
electrical machinery, electrical 
machinery, trantportaMon equip- 
ment instruments Alone, ctatt a rut 
glass. 

Growth in kith employment and real 



output declined sharply in this volatile 
suberecbor during i960. The weakness, 
reflected in the poor performance of 
manufacturing as a whole, contributed 
to the slowdown in overall economic ac- 
tivity. 

Conditions improved during 1931, but 
growth wus dt'terred by high interest 
rates and high inflation. 

Growth in durables will outpace 
growth in nondurable*, m and load 
the recovery in manufacturing. The 
fastest-growing Industrie? are expected 
to be transportation equipment mni fab- 
ricated metals. 

Employment in durables manufactur- 
ing is forecast to grow 1 ,7 percent thin 
year, compared with a 1,6 percent rate 
in the nonfarm private sector and n.tf 
percent in manufacturing as a whole. 
x\ll the new manufacturing jobs expect- 
ed in 19£2 will be in durables. Employ 
mi?iit in the subsector is forecast (0 
reach 12,4 million in 1982. 

Most of the increases will come in the 
nonelectrical machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment industries. Wtth the 
exception of fabricated me tab, there is 
no appreciable improvement in empfoy- 
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meat foreseen to the remainder of the 
subsecLor. 

Capital expenditures in durable 
manufacturing will grow steadily in 
19B2 in response to improved business 
conditioEXS and corporate financial posi- 
tions. Following the 3.4 percent decline 
estimated for 19*1 r real capita! expendi- 
tures in Lhifl subsector will rebound to 
an annual growth rate of 1.4 percent 
The growth Sn capita! spending ifi dura- 
bles manufacturing reprints an in 
crease of about S4(Hi million from 1981 
to 3982. 

The largest real outlay* will occur in 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery. 
Within the primary metals todtuitxies, 
roril capital expenditures are expected 
to rebound to above-averagi* rates, 
reaching Sl.fr billion thin year, an in 
crease of about SlOO million from the 
1981 level 



try, At the same time, employment in 
nondurable* will decline 1 0.4 percent an- 
uxally, with the largest reductions b 
the food and tobacco industries - 



General building contractor** 
heavy construction contractor* (pub- 
lic works and industrial construc- 
tion) and special trade contractors 
iplutnbinffi heating electrical etc J. 

The construction industry, already 
depressed in IBB0 P was one of the hard 
eat hit by the ISftl recession. Construc- 
tion activity worsened through 1981. 
Residential construction, iKrt.h private 
and public, declined sharply in 1981, and 
housing starts fell by an estimated 
200,000 unit* for the year. 

Nevertheless, the overall economic 
outlook for the construction sector la 



optimistic. In 1382 both residential mid 
nonresidential building activity will 
show a sharp turnaround as mortgage 
rates decline and real incomes rise. 

The tarings incentive* in the new tax 
law will stimulste growth in lendable 
funds, That, along with lower short- 
term interest rates, will put downward 
pressure on mortgage rates In 1982. 

Investment in residential structures 
will increase from $44 billion in 1981 to 
III .8 billion in 1982. This increase is 
consistent with the 1982 rat* of in- 
crease projected for total residential in- 
vestment, 12*7 percent. The 1982 
recovery in residential construction will 
benefit from the all-savers certificate. 
Housing starts are forecast to total 1,4 
mall ion units in 1982, with most of the 
growth expected to stem from in- 
creases in starts of single- family units. 

The sharp decline in employment reg- 



Food products, tobacco. Until**, ap- 
parel, paper, chemical*, printing and 
publishing, petroleum, rubber and 
plasties* and leather. 

Activity in this subsector deteriorat- 
ed during aa the recession spread 
Growth slowed during the first half of 
1981 becBura of inflation but responded 
favorably aa inflation ebbed during the 
second half. Growth will continue in 
W62. 

Although the subsector is exacted 
to show below-average rates of growth 
in production , some industries will per- 
form just aa well aa or even better than 
ihe economy aa a whole. Most of the 
subsector 1 b strength in 1982 will come 
from apparel, textiles, and rubber and 
plastics, which will benefit from overall 
improvement in the economy. For some 
industries— rubber and plasties, for ex- 
ample— the recovery in housing and au- 
las will boost profit margiiu. 

In 1982 production in apparel and in 
rubber and plastics will grow in line 
with or fanu-r than the whole manufac- 
taring sector. 

For petroleum refining, productian 
fihould recover in 1982, but the linger 
fog effects of severe downturns in 10B0 
And 1981 will sap the industry's 
strength, Also, rising energy price*, 
continued conservation effort* and 
weak busmen conditions in foreign 
economms will slow the growth in de- 
mand for energy. 

Even though capita! spending in non- 
durables wit! reach above-average rates 
of growth in 1982, employment growth 
is expected to slow, Strong growth in 
real plain and equipment spending will 
occur in the rubber and plastics mdu*- 
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Li 



1981 



1&B2 




Rising real income artf falling mortgage 
ratfri will ipuf new construction. 



uttered in 1981 is expected to be re- 
versed to b 1 percent increase for 198E- 
Employment in this, sector will reach 4.4 
million, a 40,000 increase from the 1981 

ItlVtL 

The increase in construction demand 
and the strength in the economy gener- 
ally will cause housing prices to rise 
much faster than in 1991. The median 
sales price of a new single-unit home is 
expected to be $75,800 tn 1G£2> 8JS 04** 
ciint higher Limn the 1981 level. 

This increase is anticipated largely 
because demand will outpace the Indus- 
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try's ability to exp&nd supply. As eco- 
nomic conditions become more favor 
able in the longer run, the sector will 
enjoy robust ewmntic growth. 

Tntti aportat t on And 
Public IftHitfoi 



Air, mit and watw tmnsportation, 
lt>nit ami tTiterurhnn trot; 
sit, trucking a?id warvhowitTg, pipe* 
tint 1 a (except natural fait J and 

The economic outlook for trans- 
portation and public utilities m not m 
optimistic as ft fa for other industrial 
sector*. Growth within this sector was 
severely hampered by urovtrrmn'ril re^- 
utations and sluggish economic condi- 
tions during 1380 and 1 981. Deregulft 
tion and economic strength will Lead to 
a stow recovery in 1982, 

Government action to phase out oper- 
ating subsidies for mass transit could 
result tn a shrinkage in the market, 
with cutbacks in order*, skyrocketing 
fares, job losses and some business fail- 
ure*. 

On the positive side, increased cost 
pressures will encourage efficiency, 
and lower Inflation And interest rales 
will provide some relief. The benefit to 
taxpayers cannot be ignored fc either. 

Although transportation industries 
an expected to grow slowly in 1882, 
they will show improvement over 1081: 

• Auto sales t*> the rexktat and leasing 
industry wilt increase as real Incomes 
rise and import restriction* f*t tighter. 

• The demand for trucks, trailers 
and rail transportation will rise as 
freight shipments increase with the 
economic recovery. 

» Aerospace industries will benefit 
from deregulation and the increase- in 
military spending. 

• Pipeline traffic will increase with 
modest increases in energy demand. 

• Discount fares and industry derefr- 
ulation will give air transportation a 
lift. 

Communications industries will bene- 
fit in 19B2 from Federal Communica- 
tions Commission actions to promote 
competition. The FCC will permit an 
increase in the number of television and 
radio statkins, to promote diversity in 
programming and opportunities, for mi 
nority ownership, thereby stimulating 
programming demand and capital ex 
pftniitures. New technology will ketji 
this industry in the forefront of growth 
over the next decade. 

Consistent with the mod hint growth 
ant ki puled fnr transportation and cum 
municntions in 1982, employment will 
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rise moderately. Between 1981 and 1982 
employment m forecast to increase by 
23,000 job* to 5,2 million. 

Mining 

Metals, bituminous coal and lig- 
nite, oil and gas extraction, and non* 
metallic mineral* (except futlxk 

Although growth in moat industrial 
sector*, declined during recession- 
marred 1S80 P it continued in mining. 
The sector was buoyed by the strung 
performance of the cjL] and gaa indus- 
tries. Growing demand for energy and 
raw materia]* — along with oil price de* 
control in 1981— stimulated mining out- 



put and assured sustained growth, In 
I982j. however, the mining sector as a 
whole will weaken. 

Investment in the mining industries 
la expected to grow at above-average 
rates during lSS2 r though not as rapid- 
ly as in 1 581 Heal plant and equipment 
expenditures wil] grow al an annual 
rate of 8-9 percent in 1988— an increase 
of about t900 million from the projected 
1981 level and about J 1.3 billion from 
the VM 1* v.-L 

The projected slowdown in the rate of 
capita] spending in 1982 is consistent 
with the expected deceleration in pro- 
duction. Annual growth in mining pro- 
duction will slow from 7.2 percent in 
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1981 to L8 percent in 1982, far be low 
the anticipated overall industrial aver- 
age of 4.3 percent growth, 

The weakness wfl] occur primarily in 
the oil and gas industries, partly in re- 
sponse to greater automotive fuel effi- 
ciency. In 1983 average fuel efficiency 
of the nation's, automobiles will reach 
sG."> mi left per gallon p cam pared with 
118 in 198ft— more than an 1 1 percent 
improvement In addition, gains will 
continue to be made ss more emphasis 
is placed on conservation. Theae factors 
will retard growth in the demand for oil 
and gasoline, causing a slowdown in the 
growth of production in this sector. 

Industries within the mining sector 
Lhat are expected to perform welt in 
1962 include metals, coal and nonmcta]- 
lie minerals. For the most part, those 
fields will respond favorably to the re- 
covery in the automobile and construc- 
tion industries— the major users of 
metals and n on metallic minerals. 

Em ploy men < growth in the mining 
sector will he 5.(1 percent for 19K, 
much fjwter than the 1,6 percent 
growth expected for alt private sector 
employment this year. Mining employ- 
ment is expected to be higher by 62,000 
jobs for the year. 

Growth in mining exports — largely 
COJil— is expected to outpace ^>wLh in 
mining imports as the world economy 
strengthen*, creating a positive mining 
trade balance. 

Late hi and thereafter, growth 
in the mining sector is expected to ac- 
celerate as the long'term effects of the 
1981 tax provisions for capital forma- 
tion gain momentum and steps to de- 
control natural gas have a bigger 
effect 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 



Trade in durable and nondurable 
goods, merchandise stores, food 
storey automotive dealt m, apparel 
furniture, and taling and drinking 
plaeeiL 

The 1980 recession severely hurt 
sales in the wholesale and retail itidus- 
tries Wholesalers provide the link be- 
tween manufacturing suppliers and 
consumers, and In most cases, pres- 
sures in the wholesale sector are trans- 
ferred to the consumer sector. 

Tight money depressed sales for sup- 
pliers of durable goods, particularly 
products for Lhe housing industry — 
lumber, plumbing, hardware and other 
construction materials, Nondurable 
wholesalers, especially apparel supply 
er^ p fared slightly better, jterhaps be- 
cause their wares are not big ticket 
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CHANGING THE LAMPS 
IN THEIR OFFICES SiWED 
$2,000AYEAR. ^ s 

While lighting energy costs kept going up, Carroll a *^^5Ai yfll 

County Bank's costs started going down when they 

changed to General Electric Watt -Miser* 11 

fluorescent lamps in the office and customer areas • 

of their six banks. In fact, they not only realized ' 

a slight increase in light levels, they also enjoyed a 

27-month payback period. This lamp saves 7 watts and $8*40? 

Isn't it about time you realized how much you Replace standard fluorescent 

can save by changing to CE l amp& j n existing fixtures with 

eneTgy-savmg lamps? Call your y^F RRIMP Watt-Miser 11 lamps, and 

GE lamp distributor or sales V V C DI\11 ^* save enough energy costs 

representative to find out. GOOD THI NGS to pay for them in no time 

Or call 800-321-7170. TV A I ICC at al!. 

I In Ohio; 800-362-2750.) 1 U L1F fc* iut ^ „ bt/Kmi 
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item*. However, retail sales in U*tio 
were still hurt hy persistent doub!e-dig- 
it inflatJon rates, which eroded real in- 
come*. 

By 1BR1 whi.fejilt' performance had 
picked ujj slightly llk manors si night 
mare efficient methods of operatton. 
Consumers, meanwhile, had ceased 
making major purchases and turned to 
clothing, recreational equipment and 
other nondurable. A I times con&umersi 
appeared resjst&nl io lh* 1981 economic 
iluwiJown. Ignoring high rates of infla- 
tion and high interest rates, they tfc 
panded debt and main timed modest 
levels of expenditures. Tht fc economy in 
198] wjlh kept afloat largely by eon- 
turners. 

Thi* year the wholesale ami a-Uii] 
SHjctor* will receive aubiitantjal relief 
because of die Economic Recovery Tax 
Act of 1981. With firm monetary policy, 
an upswing in buhim^ ^jnfidvnev. fall- 
ing kflaiiMi: i l i : c I fjiliin^ mtorent. 
raxes, aatea activity in these two ae>ctora 
will piek up. 

In 1B82 the demand for both durable* 
and nondurable^ will prow as individual 
income riweit and inflation falLn. Infla- 
tM>n r a* TmifliiurtHt by thf impliuil prict" 
d^risBtor for ccinHLirnjUion iixpi^nditurt^, 
Ls forecast to fall to G.7 percent in 1 982. 
Meanwhile, diapo&ahte income is ex- 
pected to rift* to SUM7p2 billion, a 2,7 
percent increase over 1581, 

That increase in purchasing power 
affecut the outlook for »alej5 of manu- 
factured kqocIjSh On average, real out- 
i;iyi for ilurFLlile*— furniiun- and mot«r 
vehicle*— are exp<Krted to riae by T.1 
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As elegant as yesterclm; as modern as toaiomjw. 



between the manageably wild with n touch of the nr- 
□an lawcT Tp o«rp a Gazelle is to enjoy happy enslavement to th* 
?pc*n road, hhv s not simply transportation, but motivation. Sit- 
ing ht-r susi dm^ ready to fly may tempt you to errands not 

f*™ 58 ^ Fwthfully hand crafted from ihv hmom 
SIS M^rcedeiMOf type* and emhodying 1982 running gear 
creaLes the perfect combination of grace and serviceability. 
Anothw bonus! 27 to 32 m,p Look into our other exotic repli 
cart (* — there a one that a jue t right for you. You can as- 
semble a yourself or we'll do it for you. Mail to the coupon today 
Md ftart the whwla turning on your happy enslavement* 



"~"ic motor 'wlTSE? 
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percent to $150.7 biUkm in 1S82, In the 
q nondurablea Hector, sluggish growth hi 
spending for energy products (fuel oll N 
D ccwd, proline k will liow the recovery, 
O But Increased oulLftya for clothing, 
r) t shoes and food will buoy the no n dura 
^ bles sector. For l&£2 r real ncmdurables 
5J purchases &r« forecast to reach $375,8 
D billion, about billion higher than 
the 1981 level 

In the wholesale sector, the recovery 
in housing an<t autoa in 1382 will revive 
lumber and metal prices, bat this rt<vi%'- 
&l wIIJ not lead to any overall accelera- 
tion in wholesale prices, The wholesale 
price index for industrial cornmoditiea 
ift forecast to grow 7-1 percent tn 1982, 
compared wjih 10.7 p-ercem m 1981. 

Aa the demand for manufactured 
product* grows in 1982, wholesale and 
retail employment will ri&e. Total em- 
ployment in Lhe&e actors is forecast to 
roach 21.1 million, a 390,000 increase 
from the l»Sl level 

The economic prospects for the 
wholesale and retail industries in 
and beyond wit] be dominated by the 
stimulus of the tax cuts. 

Services 

Persona f aernces (laundry, hair 
care, cleaning, etc), business Mrvim 
fufji'trtutifty, duff! prorefitfing, trtrj, 
auto repair, recreation, health and le- 
gal services. 

Proapette in this sector are good, Ser- 
vices are expected to grow briskly in 
1982 as a result of improvement In the 
overall economy. Since expenditures 
for services account for almost half of 
tota? consumer spending, growth in ti> 
Uj consumption is highly influenced by 
what happens in services. 

One of thtr fastest-growing industries 
will be financial aenrices. which will re- 
ft pond to deregulation in the industry, 
corporate demands fur iiivi?atment fi- 
nancing and increased consumption by 
individuals 

Real outlays for housing, transporta- 
tion and household operation (electric- 
ity, natural gas. etc.) are expected to 
rise 3 0 jtfrcetit to billion in 1982. 

The largest increase will be for hous- 
ing— £6 bill ion from iftBI to 1 £ J&2. Dou- 
blivdigit inflation rates in the electricity 
and naturaS gas industries wfll slow 
consumer expenditures, there. Real out 
lays for transportation services <us*r- 
provided, local bus and taxi, and 
intercity! will rise as economic output 
expands and shipments increase. 

Output in both consumer and busi- 
ness services will rise in 1982 in re- 
ftponse to growing demand. All service 
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New capital equtpmem — i uch 

•» Computcra — Will Improve 

produdi vliv bn in* mtvIcm 
Industrial. 
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Consumption of Scnrl<*» (in Wiltons oi 1872 doilain) 

iflfti , at? 




industries will show positive growth. 
On the average, output wilt riae 3 per* 
cent, mirroring the productivity growth 
expected in thus sector. 

Productivity growth in services con- 
tributes to productivity growth in the 
overall economy. Converaety, the antici- 
pated improvement in managerial AkiUs 
and advancement in technology that ac- 
company expansion in other industries 
will boost productivity growth in ser- 
vice? . Productivity in this sector will 
also rise because of the recent trend 
toward substituting capital equipment 
for labor— computers, for e sample— in 
Bervtce cft&hlishmcnts. 

Nonetheless, with the exception of 
transportation, thin sector remains 
highly labor-intensive. Although some 
-slowdown in employment growth is ex- 
pected, services employment will a till 
ritte 2.5 percent in 1982, an increase of 
about 400,000 job* from 18BL Thk aec- 
Uir is the main wource of new job*. 

On the international front, the 
strength of the overall U.S, economy 
will help offset some of the weakness in 
export services caused by the strength 
of the U.S< dollar. The export sector 
will be helped by growing demand* for 
financing, insurance and transportation 
a* total i'.S. exports inert use. 

At the same time, some rise in thfl 
importation of services can be expected 
*a the demand for foreign products con* 
tihues in fflfc ° 

To order additional copies of 
this i*fj/c. tfc* page 76. 
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It the Defense Buildup litf laf ioitary ? 



From 1382 through 1986 the Rea- 
gan administration has planned an 
increase of Si .47 trillion in authorisa- 
tions for defense, compared with the 
$1.25 trillion proposed by the Garter 
administration. Recalling defense 
buildups in the past, some people 
fear that this one might have a pri- 
ons inflationary impact on the econo- 
my. These fears are unjustified, says 
the UA Chamber Forecast Center. 

First, over the next five years, de- 
fense spending will increase as a 
share of federal outlay* while trans- 
fer payments to individuals (Medi- 
care, food stamps, federal pensions, 
et&J wfll decline, Transfer payment* 
increase demand without providing 
an incentive to increase supply. De- 
fense spending increases demand 
and Lhe incentive to increase supply. 
Defense spending is therefore tesa 
inflationary than the transfer pay 
ments it will bt great part replace. 

Second, there is still a consider- 
able amount of excess capacity in 
most of the industries that will be 
directly affected by the defense 
spending acceleration. These include 
shipbuilding, electronic** aircraft 
and parts, ordnance, primary metals, 
communications and motor vehicles. 
Though wurry has been expressed 



about the availability of specialized 
subcontractors and skilled labor> 
these problems will not arise for sev- 
eral years. Further, they involve 
changes in relative prices, which urr 
not likely to be widespread enough 
to affect the general prke IcveL 

The current excess capacity In the 
prime contracting industries finite 
the possibility of bottlenecks in those 
industries to the latter years of the 
buildup— 198*86, That leaves suf ft 
dent time ft Lncreaae capacity to 
meet demand. There will be no jolting 
impact on the economy in terms of 
shifting the use of resources. The 
buildup la phased to ewer a longer 
period of time than 1 the wartime 
emergency rearming of the past 

Getting the inflation rate down is 
a major goal of the administration, 
as is rebuilding the nation's military 
capability. The two are compatible 
If the Federal Reserve can resist 
monetizing increases in deficits re- 
sulting in part from faster growth in 
any federal spending* then inflation 
can continue downward, The Fed 
will need the help of Congress in 
reducing the growth of nondefense 
expenditures to minimize any poter.. 
tiai impact on the deficit from faster 
growth in total spending. 



Crocker bank 
welcomes 
its alliance with 
midland bank, ltd 

(SO WILL YOU. AND HERE'S WHY) 



You may already kra*v that 
our new Kinking relationship 
itxa^^Cnxk^rsoipirjI base 
and expands our presence around 
the world, 

Birr helii n J th- «-c U.r- i> 
sumtfhing more important- How 
thi > a Uiance increases our abifitj 
to serve the world $ business. 

To bomwers, Crocker ran 
now provide a major new source 
of credit because of inaeased leg^l 
lending limits, VV'har s more, this 
infusion of capital allows ua to 



become a more poreni lendtnu 
force to more industries. And it 
allows us to become a more active 
manager ot brqeloan syndications 

By combining our resources 
with Midland in international and 
merchant hanking, well tw be 
able to handle nearly any hanking 
need anywhere in the wutld 

And as your business becomes 
more concerned with the inier- 
national flow of mon^. we can 
offer an expanded worldwide 
network to expedite it 

In an age when targe-*cale 
Technological innovations are rev- 
ol u c ion i :ini! t he bsink i n(i ind i wt ry. 



this new relationship let* u> 
.share the costs of dewkiping the 
system*,, hardware, and people we 
need The result will be even great - 
er efficiencies for our customer*. 

Crocker and Midland have 
been doing business together for 
over 70 years. Mjw, were com- 
bining the best managerial talent, 
financial thinking, and jnced 
resources from both sides of the 
Atlantic —a synthesis of banking 
expertise that will do more for 
your business. 



® Crocker Bank 

Doing more for your business. 



Midland bank 
welcomes 
its alliance with 

CROCKER. 

(SO WILL YOU AND HERE'S WHY) 



The recent alliance with 
Crocker National Coq\ >mtn m 
murks an exciting new dewlop- 
nnent, starting from a business 
relationship which hegiin in 1909. 

A I the present time Midland 
provides a range of international 
services offend by no other brtnk. 
The Group strengths include 
Samuel Montagu, one of the 
wc»M$ leading merdiant banks, 
Thomas CooL the \w rid > larger 
travel organisation; and London 
American Finn nee G'jrporarion, 
which provides a complete export 
finance serv ice. In France, BCT 
Midkmd Bunk, with Midland 
Bank Fnmcc SA„ makes Midland 



the largest independently -owned 
foreign hmk in that country* In 
tyfcst Germany, the Grctup \s repre- 
sented by Trinkaus and BurkhanlL 
a leading private bank In the 
United Kingdom, Rirw.ird Trust is 
well established in the provision 
of asset finance. In Australia, 
Associated Midland offers in- 
dustrial and consumer l inance 
facilities. These organisations am 
supported by Midland s own 
branches and officer 

Cnxrker will pve added 
^rrenyth loan already thriving 
Midland Bank Group, which is 
also a major force in oorrcsptTtdct^t 
banking, in the EunraimTtcv 
niarkets an the pn*isic*i ol finance 
for aerospace, shipping, oil energy 
:md other specialist industries 



The Group also has considctahk- 
experience in foreign exchange 
dealing in London and in othi -c 
major financial cenra* through- 
out the vwrkL 

Midland V total investment in 
Crocker National will be US$830 
million, of which US$495 mil!i< m 
will be a^resented by capital, 
and Midland^ shareholding will 
reach 57 L Vi The combined asset 
base of this powerful alliance will 
be US$80 Wlkm> making it one 
of the most influential hinki i tg 
groups in the world -justifiable 
able to kxik vo the future with 
gpBOi confidence. Tbgethet we 
make a great team 




Midland Bank Limited 
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The Art and Science Of 
Econometric Forecasting 




Th* ! turn of US. Chamber of Oornirwrc* prognoirkiBTora (from toftfc Paul Reirgon, 
aatoclat* chief economl*^ Survey* and Forecasting Gnctoig Teste Ortiz, modal* 
director, Forecast Center, RdnaJcf H. CLftfk*. director, ForfccAM Cent*.*, and Richard ¥¥■ 
Bahn. vice praattfenl and chiaf economist 

LATE LAST NOVEMBER, Ronald H. 
Clarke sal down at a, keyboard in his 
■ Washington office and typed a 
aerie of numbers. Four hundred and 
twenty nine miles to the oorth, * Bur- 
roughs BT7G0'7flOQ computer clicked, 
whirred and blinked in response. 
That was the beginning of a week- 
"conversation" between Clarke 
and the computer. At its end, the econo- 
metrician and his associates at the UiL 
Chamber Forecast Center had some 20 
pages of printout sheets covered with 
data. Those numbers, properly inter^ 
preted, foretell the state of the Ameri- 
can ecorKwny for the next two yean. 

Econometric forecasting developed 
nfter World War f I with the confluence 
of three essential prerequisites. First, 
econcimtstK had learned enough about 
the interrelationship of big "aggre- 
gate*" — consumer upending, invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, employ- 
mem, etc.— to tiegin formulating and 
'.r^ii^ mathematical equation* to rep- 
resent those relationships. Second, 
mare and better economic data became 
available from national government 
And third, the birth of the computer 
32 



provided a tool that was capable of cop- 
ing with the enormously complicated 
calculation* required for economy wide 
studies. 

Eventual] j the formulas were com- 
bined into elaborate "mode!*"— mathe- 
matical simulations of an entire 
economy. Ideally, a model should pre- 
dict with reasonable accuracy the fu- 
ture course of economic events (on i 
large aca'cj. It should also remonstrate 
the theoretical effect of policy change* 
or other developments affecting on* tiff 
more <if the significant variable*. One 
example would be calculating the result 
of a rapid increase in the growth of thi? 
money supply. 

The models are getting better but 
they are atilJ far from perfect Much 
re ma inn to be learned about the mtfu 
ence of key variables. And no computer 
can predict the occurrence of often-ca- 
pricious policy changes dictated more 
by political than by economic consider* 
atkma. If, however, the forecaster is 
willing bo specify the policy change* he 
expects, a good model can give the best 
obtainable approximation of the ef- 
fects 



Into the model go the policy expecta- 
tions pi lie ii mass of da La showing Uie 
present state of the economy and the: 
historical relationship among its coir> 
cements. 

From this material, the model first 
projects what will be spent on final 
goods, such as automobiles and furni- 
ture. Working back from this projec- 
tion, the model then calculates what 
changes in production will be necessary 
to accommodate the changes in spend- 
ing. Changes in production, in turn, im- 
ply new spending on plant and equip 
ment and new levels of employment. 
And all of these elements, affect profit 

Each industry is, of course, both cus- 
tomer and supplier in other industries. 
Tlie degree to which changes in one 
industry affect other industries is com- 
puted by the model from wluu i.t oali+'d 
an input-output table- 

THE SUM Of ALL this industrial ac- 
tivity greatly influences the out- 
look for the total economy, which 
in turn influences sector- hy-seetor pro- 
jectkihr- Ef the proems of projection 
seems somewhat circular, it is because 
the economic system is circular. 

In short, current econometric models 
base their projectionjs on the premise- 
that growth in demand determines 
growth in output This fundamental 
premise is questioned by supply-siders, 
who believe that models so constructed 
cannot adequately account for changea 
in the incentives to increase supply, 
This Daw in present models lead* them 
to produce excessively pesajniiatic pro- 
jections of the effects of Reagan admin- 
istration economic policies, 

To compensate for that demand-side 
bias, the Chamber economists instruct- 
ed the model to assume that the tax 
cuts and a falling rate of inflation 
would lead to a Larger in entire in wav- 
ing and a higher rate of in vestment 
than it would have done unaided. 

Further, the Chambers forecast as- 
sumes continuing reductions in the 
growth of federal nondefense spend- 
ing, con p-iri tent monetary policy by the 
Federal Reserve Board (an average 
growth of fi percent per year for Ml-B 
from 1981 through 19&4), and no 
changes in the Economic Recovery Tax 
Act of 1881, 

The number crunching was done in a 
short-term model of Lhe U.S. economy 
maintained by Data Resources, Inc., an 
econometric firm based in Lexington, 
Mass. □ 
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HOW TO TAKE THE 

HEADACHES OUT OF 
HANDLING EMPLOYEE 

IRA PLANS. 




LRAs may welt be the great- 
est thing since paid vacations 

for your employees . a s wd 1 , 

as a boost to the economy, 

But, for the average 
small or medium-size 
employer, they can be 
a real problem in 
planning, selection and 
administration. 

That's where SAFtCO can help, 

First, we understand all the ins and 
outs of IR As. They are not all alike, and 
SAFECO can help you understand the 
differences. Well also help in your 
selection of the best plan for you and your 
employees. Our representatives know the 
subject and are available ai all times for 
o insultation. Without fee. 



Second, we'll work out 
payroll deductions P at minimum 
cost to you, and minimize the 
burden of administrative 
responsibilities. 

MonthI y mini murn per 
employee need average 
only $50. And our 
implementation is 
simple and straight- 
forward. Your employees get competitive 
interest and a written confirmation of each 
deposit. Plus a yearly recap. 

You get to be the person who made it 
all possible. Tax savings, substantial 
retirement fund, and flexibk- pay-nut 
options for your employee- 

And. oh yes. No hassles i ir headache* 
for you. 

AvnLLiiiLf in mwliOiftet 



SEND FOR THE SAFECO SOLUTION. 

SAFECO Life Cnmpanv 

SAFECO Plnm, featdc . 9H185 

Tell me more abewt what you have t*t dfler in the way r*f a 

better IRA plan and nftnini&Lratio^. , 

Pkw< ..r-ri'j mk' I hn full Btnry atxjul huw im krep my 

employees happy and mv wiry-free. 

Name- title. 



Company 
Address 

City — — 



Suit 



Zip 



*Or s«Mf yriur local independent 
SAFECO igrM, Litil loJI-frw 
S i-8<HM26 7649- 
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Solidarity Day k\ Washington toil J 
to tftow M Hea^an nJnlllfaLiftlKin that the trad* union movement aim haa Clout 



FOR ORGANIZED LABOR there were 
few ricteriea to toast in The 
glasses ma; be even emptier in 
1B8Z Long faces worn these day* by 
lubur leader* have pundits th<?ori7.m£ 
that the trade union movement has lost 
ita clout, has gore into & slump- Such 
charges don't get by labor leader*: 

"The fact is, the entire economy — the 
entire country— is in *ery difficult 
strata," frays Mij! C Chaik?n r piygirfen i 
of the Internatioiial Ladies' G siren writ 
W orkers' Union and a vice president of 

Lire AftrCIQ. 

,r We are moving into a fairly deep 
recession, and if working people are 
pected by large corporations to miti- 
gate their wage needs and make some 
sacrifices ai id accommodation*, it is be- 
cause the imlustries themselves are in 
trouble. And if working people get into 
difficulty, it is because the communitiefl 
in which they live are in trouble. 

"You can't ascribe this to labor's leas- 
ing ita clout" 

Nevertheless organized labor in U*82 
will take its lumps, and it knows it 
Contracts will be negotiated this year 
affecting morv than 2 million workers 
hi the trucking, electrical, auto, gar- 
ment and cvi attraction industries and 
another half million in state, county and 
local govemmenl^ 

"Negotiations thfe year will be the 
most difficult in our history," admits 
fjouglas A. Fraaar. UniioJ Auto Wurk- 
firs pre^deftt Ho "■■; J onno\i5 com- 
pIlcJuW* 1 ' from Japanese competition 
and slumping U,S, auto sales. 

You can't run away from reality," 
he say a, conceding the Japanese are 
producing an auto for an average of 
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$1,500 leas than the Americans, "We've 
jjot catching up to do/' 

But his views of catching up, when 
translated into dollars and benefita for 
workers, may not coincide with those of 
the auto maker*. 

Ford Motor Company, for example, b 
threatening to move parte production 
facilities out of UAW-arg&nt&ed plants 
to outside suppliers that can produce 
less costly components— unless the 
union stifles its wage and benefit de- 
mands: Fraser Bays his workers won't 
bow to such "foolhardy pressure.* 1 Ford 
may not be bluffing, however; when it 
asked workers in its Sheffield, Ala., 
plant several weeks ago to take a 50 
percent cut in wages and benefits or 
lose their jobs, and the LAW refused, 
Ford announced rt was closing the 
plant 

Over at American Motors, UAW 
workers were naked in November to 
give up pay and benefit increases equal 
to 10 percent of their income, Fmer 
made it clear the union "has no interest 
in discussing rollbacks in direct pay." 
Bargaining is scheduled 

Observing that U.S. auto workers 
currently average ?U,5? an hour cam- 
pared with their Japanese counterparts J 
*6.13, Genera! Motor* has put the UAW 
on notice that its members are overpaid 
m relation to the competition. To which 
Fraaer respond^ "It would be setf-do- 
faating for our workers to attempt to 
"compote with Japan by reducing 
wages/ 1 He contends that Japanese 
auto inukers could merely move their 
operations to areas with still lower 
wigea. 

Such standoffs at this stage, nine 



Unhapp 

The unions fear 
bargaining will be 
no bargain for 
them in 1982, 

months before the auto contract* ex- 
pire, may conceal the compromising at- 
titudes that have lain below the aurfaee 
ever since the union coughed up Si biE- 
lkm in contracted wages and benefits tn 
keep Chrysler Corporation in business. 

Although the UAW haa a whopping 
strike fund of $369 million, its rank nnd- 
fEte talk about giving up paid hulidayN 
and breaks during shifts rather than 
risk their Jobs, And more than anything 
else, the UAW wants ita workers to 
retain their jobs. Since 1979 the union 
has seen Hs membership drop from 1.5 
million to 1.2 million because of indus- 
try layoffs. 

Meanwhile, U.S. auto makers have 
been losing money— $4 billion in 1380. 
And they know the road ahe&d wtiJ 
hazardous. Prof, Edward L 
a former head of labor relations 
American Motors and now a labor af- 
fairs, specialist at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, point* out that the automobile in- 
dustry has become a worldwide 
industry and predicts that the "number 
of -manufacturers will bo reduced to 
eight to 10 within the decade/ 1 He adds. 
'"Hie decisions made in the upcoming 
auto labor negotiations may well deter- 
mine which companies ami which jobs 
survive. ,> 

Survival is a word labor keeps 
encountering these days. And 
the thresL cornea as much from 
Washington as from Detroit UAW'a 
Prase r interprets President Reagan's 
dismissal of 12,000 air traffic control- 
lers as "a fair warning to all unions 
that if they £et into a struggle And look 
to the federal government for some 
kind of comfort, they aren't going to 
get it" 

That comfort may not come from 
state, county or local governments, ei- 
ther, The test could come this year whvn 
the American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employees begin* 
go [fating major contracts covering 
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New Year for Labor 



By Del Marth 



some 500,000 government workers . 

Public employe untoniarn is one of the 
few labor sectors that ha* recently 
grown in membership. Yet AFSCME 
President Jerry Wurf, who died last 
month, admitted all signs paint to "an 
extremely difficult bargaining climate 
in ia£2." The major factor, he said, Is 
the rkagan administration. 

"Despite the Freiiident/s assurance 
that his primary intention h to get the 
federal government off our batiks, " 
Wurf said, "he baa used the federal 
power to force state and local govern- 
ments to drastically curtail their own 
tax and budget programs." Wurf saw 
that action a.H impeding wage and liene- 
fit gains for AFSCME members. 

AFSCME* s two strong^t bargaining 
points: Firat, "the average annual wage 
of a public sector employe in 1D8L was 
% 14,500 compared with 117,000 for 
workers in manufacturing industries; 
second, wage and benefit increases in 
the public sector last year wen* roughly 




AFL ClO President Lint Kkritland "We 
a«v# fought again ji greater odd* ' 



H percent, while the private sector aver- 
aged 11.6 percent" 

In addition, AFSCME officiate say,, 
''give-bneka are already a major Issue in 
the private sector and could become an 
issue in public sector negotiations, even 
though public employes have little to 
gfofl hack/' 

If a rash of strike* apjiears this ye*ki\ 
it i> likely ihv. most will come from 
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AFSCME Over the years, afi 
this union has added more lo- 
cate and members, the num- 
ber of it* strikes has in- 
creased Although only eight 
states allow strikes by public 
employe* (and even they 
have tome restrictions), 535 
walkouts were called last 
year by state and local gov- 
ern mtnl employes. The aver- 
age ill the MOs was 423 an- 
nually. 

Expert* point cut strlkus 
don't normally happen without atrong 
unions. Conversely , the decreasing 
number of strikes generally may be 
protff tliat overall, labor is indeed losing 
tta clouL 

Working time lost to strikes in the 
L"_S. has been decreasing in recent 
y earH — 4fi million man-day* in L9T4, 
only million in 1980. (The 1961 figurt, 
not yet in, li expelled to be even lower, > 
And in fewer workers went on 
strike than In any year sine* 1&63 

Efforts to organic workers outside 
the public sector have been failing, ac- 
cording to the late&l figures from the 
National Labor Rotations Board. They 
show thai, unions won 45 percent of aJi 
representation elections in JPW, down 
from 61 percent m 19W. (The record: 94 
percent in 

Today, unftm workers iota] 21 per- 
cent of the U-S r work force, as against 
a high of 2&.5 percent in 1*53. About 
two thirds of organized labor Is in the 
APW3IO. with its 15 million members 
and 102 union affiliate*. 

AFLClO President Une Kirklund. 
cognisant of labor's soft image these 
days* says, "There has never been a 
time when our gains were fully safe or 

secure We have fought against 

greater odds, and we certainly are not 
about to abandon the struggle now. 1 * 

That struggle includes reuniting the 
rank-and-file politically Although the 
AFL-CIO in I960 endorsed Jimmy Car 
U-r r many union workers isome esti- 
mate more than 40 percent) voted for 
Ronald Reagan. AFSCME President 
Wurf last August explained it away. 
"American workers have not become 
more conservative or Republican; they 




UAW PrvsJdftnL Douclfl* Frassr: "NtgotlaUoni 
Ihks year bt the most difficult In our history.' 



simply lack understanding about what 
is going on with the economy." 

A apeculative assessment, to be sure, 
But the political cleavage within union 
rank&p like the political cleavage on 
Capitol Hill doe* not bode well for pro- 
union legislation this year. In fact, nei- 
ther union nor congressional leaders 
anticipate any significant labor legisla- 
tion on the Hill in the months ahead 
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aBOR LEADERS are determined to 
fend off changes in the Davia- 
I Bacon Act (which requires the so- 
called prevailing area wage la lx* paid 
on projects involving federal money) 
and are assaulting tbfi Watah-Healey 
Act (which allows a ] 0-hour work day 
on federally contract^ jobs without 
overtime). And by resolutions at the an- 
nual AFLrCIO convention in November, 
delegates voted for a a cries of "antire- 
cession" ' programs, among them reviv- 
lug emergency local public works pn> 
grams, restoring public service jobs for 
the unemployed and placing tcmpnrary 
restrictions on imports "harming the 
nation's industrial base/ 1 

Delegates also called for restoration 
of most welfare, education and public 
works cuts and oppofted tampering with 
any Social Security programs, 

Kirkland told convention delegates 
that an November 2» Election Day, Or- 
ganized labor "must march to the polls 
In unprecedented numbers to elect a 
Congress that will reverse the disas- 
trous policies of the Reagan administra- 
tion" 

Other aggressive caetks are in thi- 
works for 1982, The AFLClO is estab- 
lishing a labor Institute for public af- 
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fairs co enhance tabor's image, k will 
be funded by an increase in union mem- 
bers' dues that £0 directly to the 
union— from 19 cents a month last year 
to 21 cente this year and 2? cent* next 
year. That will brinf? in =,nrne %U mil* 
Hon. 

" Well spend about £5 million annual* 
]y on the institute," s&ys Glenn E. 
Watts, president of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, "to coordi- 
nate organized labor"* public relations 
efforts," In Uie past such efforts have 
been left to individual affiliates 

Millions of dollars mom arc being 
funneted [nto organizing campaigns, 
particularly among clerical and technic 
cal workers in the South Last fall 40 
unions in the Houston area combined 
efforts to sign up unorganized workers. 



The ongoing Houston Project hopes to 
duplicate a similar drive in the Los An- 
geles area that netted the AFL-CIO 
more than 400,000 new members 

"Clerical work k becoming blue-col- 
lar work/* says John J. Sweeney, presi- 
dent of the fast-growing Service Em* 
ployees International Union, "Wcrd 
processors, for example, are really ma- 
chine openktoni. You're going to see 
unions undertaking aggressive, ambi' 
tinua organizing campaigns in thf-se ar- 
eas, arr.-a.-j where there has been no or- 
ganizing in the past" Sweeney's union 
in recent years increased its member- 
ship from 200.000 to 700,000. 

For the immediate future, however, 
sad in unions' traditional jurisdictions, 
labor may have to approach the negoti- 
ating table with hat in hand. So may 



Major Confine! Negotiations in 1982 


irta usury 


Estimated Number 

Union Of workers Involved 


JANUARY 
Petroleum refining 
industries 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International 


50,000 


MARCH 
"Trucking industries 
Slate of New York 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees 


300,000 
120,000 


Rubber industries 

Goodyew 

Firestone 

Goodrich 

Uniroyal 
United Parcel Service 


United Rubber Workers 
Teamsters 


22.300 
16,300 
9,400 

73,000 


MAY 

Garment industries 


international Ladies' Garment Workers 


33,000 


JUNE 
General! Electric 

Cny of Ptoiadeiptina 
Ctty ol New York 


International Union of Electrical. 
Radio and Machine Workers, and 
United Electrical! Radio and 
Machine Workers ot America 

American Federation of Stale, 
County and Municipal Employees 

American Federation of Stale. 
County and Municipal Employees 


107,000 

18,000 
110.000 


JULY 
Westing house 

California processor* 


International Union of ElOtincaL 
Radio and Machine Workers, and 
United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America 

Teamsters 


40,000 
00,000 


AUGUST 
Garment industries 
Meatpackers 


Qoiturwj and Textile Worker* 
United Food and Commercial 
Workers 


80,000 
50 r O0O 


SEPTEMBER 
Auio inchjstnes 
Farm rnacftrwy 


United Auto Workers 
Untied Auto Workers 


550,000 
106,000 



management For until the economic 
climate improves, it, more than man- 
agement or labor, is setting the rules. 

Cooperation h the face of a fragile 
economy is nowhere more evident than 
in the tracking industry. The Team- 
Etera union, with some 100,000 of it* 
member* out of work, is already sitting 
down with the industry to reopen its 
National Master Freight Agreement 
even though the current contract does 
nnt expire until March Hi 

"We have to do something to help the 
industry/' say* Roy L. WilliamH,. Team- 
sters president "We think we can nego- 
tiate a fair contract We have to~ With 
so many going belly-up and others 
hanging on by a thread, we feel this is 
necessary to get our people back 
work. ri Teamsters are expected to ho!' 
out for cost-of-living adjustments but 
not to seek other wage gains. 



THE RUUULK iSUl/STRY also has? 
lost iti elasticity. Worker* at 
Firestone's Akron plant iilraadj 
have agreed to a $l-an*hour pay cut to 
keep the plant from closing. Industry- 
wide, the United Rubber Worker* has 
loit tin me 5O»0OO members because nf at 
least 18 plant clonings in the past three 
years. 

Milan Stone, the URW'a new and con- 
ciliatory president, looks forward to ne- 
gotiating "in an atmosphere of trust'* 
In lieu of wage increases, hit union 
may settle for Beats on corporate 
boards. But the URW i& adamant that 
eratof-living adjustments not be part 
of any give-back package. 

Whatever the industry, a "new sensi- 
tivity to company performance and a 
net* perception of the need to be com - 
pctirJve , ' will permeate negotiations in 
l'J82 P flays Audrey Freodmau, chief 
economist of the Conference Board 

In a forecaftt released by the raeareh 
organization last month, 10 labor ex* 
perls from industry, unions and educa- 
tion prtdieUxL 

"Wage demands will be moderate 
. . . labor will take strong positions od 
measures to provide job security for its 
members the coming year will be 
marked by wage freezes and reduced 
labor forte* in many Lndustricfl," 

That does not portend a vintage year 
for organised labor And such leader* 
as Sweeney of th£ Service Employee* 
International Union are priming the 
rank-and-file for a passive year by tell- 
ing workera; "A union should seek iJie 
best possible contract for its members 
« . . but you have to keep the employer 
healthy or vou negotiate yourself out 
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TOP LEGISLATIVE ISSUES FOR BUSINESS 



Another Year, Another 
Budget Battle 



By Mtchael Thoryn 

NINETEEN EIGHTY-TWO LB shaping 
Up as a year of more of the same- 
on Capitol Hi!L Spurring on bud- 
gets K appropriations and taxes will 
again top the legislative agenda. 

Some major issues left undecided in 
the first session of the IVJth Congress, 
notably Clean Air Act revisions, and om 
nibufi regulatory reform, are also due 
far early consideration- 
But M budget issue* will dominate the 



second session/' says Sen. Pete V, Do- 
ffrN.M.j. chairman of the Bud* 
gat Committee. "1 don't know how it 
could be otherwise." The senator says 
the fecal 1983 and 19S4 budget defiutii 
will be huge unless Cflngres*— with 
OTt 1 urging from the President — over- 
come* its "untFersal political desfor* to 
put off budget derisions in an election 

The toughest decision of all: whether 




t dtcfcplfrw can 1 ! b* pul off, loyt* Stfial* Budget Commtttwfl Clwlrrri*ii P#tt 
Q»n*ntei (R-N.M.), At lift rift HOiH* opunlKpwt, Rip, JtfWt Jfinaa p-0*di4 
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and how to curtail the growth of entitle- 
ment programs, inch as Social Security 
pensions and medical o.id. who*e out- 
lays are still (fro wing faster than the 
inflation rate- The formulas by which 
benefits are calculated will have to be 
revised downward, Domentci say* He 
addKr "'Something must be done to 
bring some order to the uncontrollable* 
and take the chaos out of the budget" 
Hilton Daviis, vice president for legis- 
lative and political affaire at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
agrees thai budgets, spending euu and 
taxes will be the major issues of IJfttei, 
l wouldn't be lurprited if the budget 
battles are greater than in the first ses- 
sion," Davis says. "We never thought 
Just one round of budget cutting would 
bi enough to bring budget growth un- 
der control." 

The U-S. Chamber and other business 
groups would like Congress to maintain 
President Reagan's economic recovery 
program. Some even want to move up 
the 10 percent reduction in individual 
tax rates from July to January. Such an 
advancing of the tax cut is rated unlike- 
ly by most observers. A|bo consid- 
ered unlikely in this election 
year are a delay in the tax cuts 
and significant lax increase* 
Both tack* have been siig^t- 
td a£ ways to narrow antici- 
pated budget deficits. 

At ite recent meeting, the 
Chamber 1 a board of directors 
emphasized that suggestions 
by iome groups to disnmntlf! 
the Reagan program 'ignore 
the fact that decade* of eco- 
nomic mismanagement in 
Washington cannot be undone 
overnight/ 1 The board added 
Lhat "the transition from overde- 
pendence on the federal government 
s revitalised private-enterpriae econ- 
omy will not occur quickly or easily 
Yet the course the President hat: 
charted is sound and deserves the un- 
wavering support of aU Americana and 
their elected represent* Lives." 

Donald M Kendall, chairman of the 
Ijroup as well as chairman of PepsiCfc, 
points out tbat Reagan r w proposed bud 
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get cuts would "only reduce the in- 
creases planned by the previous 
administration." The 1982 budget will 
still be the largest in V3L history, he 
says— its mt* of increase aver last 
year's budget outstripping inflation, 

Hft addsi "'Relatively minor reduc- 
tions in the growth of federal spending, 
coupled with major tax incentives for 
every worker and business in America, 
have already begun to produce positive 
results in the rates of saving*, interest 
and inflation/' 

Another tax Incentive, this one 
geared to economically disadvantaged 



traditional government practice for 
small busmen aid— ft low. firm-by-firm 
selection of companies thought to de- 
serve grants or loans. 

In addition to m<mey bill*, th^re are 
many other legislative issues of con- 
cern to business in 1&B2. A sampling 
from the top of the list follows, 

Regulatory Reform 

The Omnibus Regulatory Reform 
Act H.R. 7« and & 1080, would for- 
mally establish the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as a checkpoint for 
federal regulation, empowering OMB 



federally funded construction projects. 
The wages usually turn out to be the 
highest union wage in the area. 

Sen. Don Nieklea (R-0ki*J baa pro- 
powed legislation that would prevent us- 
ing wage rates from a metropolitan 
area to determine the prevailing wagjj 
in a rural area and would raise the 
threshold for Davis-Bacon use from 
contract* valued at J&OOO to $100,000. 

Raising the threshold would allow lo- 
cal small busiiiua* contractu ra to bid on 
federal projects and would eliminate 
some burdensome paper work require- 
ments. 
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Congress will Natan quietly to Pwktent Reagana economic message, as II did last year, before 
^Iting down to sarioua— and probably loud— disagreements on me flacal 19S3 budget. 



small businesses, will get a full hearing 
this year. During the 1980 campaign, 
President Reagan pledged u> create ur- 
ban enterprise tones, whose lower tax- 
ex and relaxed regulations, he said, 
would stimulate investment and create 
job* in depressed area*. 

LegttEaiion to carry this out la sched- 
uled for early committee action. The 
chief sponsors. Reps. Jack F. Kemp (R- 
N.Y.l and Robert Garcia f>N.Y.) for a 
House bul. HI 3824, and Sens. John 
H Chafee (ROM,) and Rudy Boach wita 
(R-MimU form Senate bill, S. 1810, say 
their bills would co^t Little in reve- 
nue and an fact would stimulate formn 
tion of taxpaying Hrnal) huHinea»i?H. The 
tax incentive approach, benefiting all 
firms that choose to operate in desig- 
nated zones, is a departure from the 
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to regulate the regulators. OMB would 
have authority to set suindEird.* for 
agencies to use when weighing costs 
and benefits of new rules. 

Business hopea Congress will make 
this review authority apply to the so- 
called independent regulatory agencies, 
such as the Federal Trade rojnmiasion 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, as well as to those in the exec- 
utive branch. 

Labor 

Da vi*- Bacon reform An attempt at 
piiTemeaj repeal of the act woa re- 
buffed in November when the Senate 
retain ed Davis-Boron provision* in the 
annual military construction bill. Davis- 
Bacon, udnpted in IftiJ. it-quires ca&< 
tractors to pay "prevailing wages 1 ' on 



Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers' Compensation Act, TWi 

most expensive of all job- injury protec- 
tion law* applies to maritime industries 
nationwide and privaH' employment in 
the District of Columbia. A reform men 
Hure sponsored by Sens. NieklM and 
Sam Kunn iD-CaJ, with 10 coupons rs, 
would set a maximum for death bene- 
fit* and limit weekly payments to 80 
percent of pre injury take-home pay. 

Employment of illegal alien*. Pub 
lie sentiment in a recession leans to* 
ward stricter control of the number of 
foreign workers entering the country 
The ndminfetrtitian has proposed impos- 
ing civil fmes on employer* who have a 
pattern of hiring undocumented work- 
ers- Says Hobert T Thompson, p hair- 
man of th*i l.'.S. Chamber's |<abor 
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Relations Committer. 'There is no ra- 
tional justification for such ;l massive 
transferring of law enforcement duties 
from the federal government to private 
citizens. The proposal would require 
IUG million. American workers to prove 
their citizenship and could place an un- 
workable burden on employers to con- 
firm the citizenship statu* erf these 
workeraV h 

Energy and Environment 

Clean Air Act revisions. H haft 
been .slow going for revisions to this 
complex 1970 environmental law. 



U»S.S.R. are major suppliers This adds 
up to a serious problem thai tbraitena 
America's security and ecoiinmy. 

Rep. James IK Santlni <D-NtvJ i* 
pushing the Kalionu] Mineral* Security 
Act, H.R- 3864 p as an answer, Tht 1 bill 
would create a national minerals coun- 
cil le overtiee policy formation and ex- 
Lend the deadline for minerals 
exploration on federal lands due to be- 
come off-limits to mining. 

Natural gu policy, Energy Secre- 
tary James Ed wards says the adminis- 
tration will a&k Congress to accelerate 
decontrol of "new" natural gas— gas 




S*n, Don Nickles la puahlrtfl for rtiorrn 
04 In* St-y«ir-oid Divid Bacon Act 

Among strands that must be woven to- 
gether in cQimnjr months are changes in 
automobile emissions standards and 
clean air pmservation rules. i4 The 2 r 5QG 
pa^en of thin law are bo wrought with 
confusion, contradiction and complex- 
ity," says Richard L Usher, president 
of the Chamber, "that Environmental 
Protection Agency officials often do 
run agree on what Lhey are supposed to 
require of the private sector." Business 
^tmts a clean air act, but the law must 
work mare efficiently to encourage eco- 
nomic progress Leaner says. 

Strategic minerals policy. The 
U-S. produeea minimal amounts of co- 
balt, chromium, tantalum, platinum and 
Hevera] other minerals thai are crucial 
to the defense and electronics indus- 
tries South Africa, Zimbabwe and the 
NATION'S HUyiSfcSB » JANLfARY 



Enlarprlft* zon« would b*fi«flt depreatad 
urban wait. »*yt Rap. Jack K«mp> 

found after 1 977— and extend decontrol 
to "old" ga* n with all control* ending in 
January, 1986. Under present law, eon* 
troM on "new" (jpis would end in Janu- 
ary, 1935. Business wants all control* 
ended then but dowi't want to pay the 
likely congressional surcharge: a 
"windfall profits" tax. 

Social Security Reform 

In fiscal Uteri, $177 billion was spent 
on Social Security and the two public 
health insurance programs, Medicare 
and Medicaid. Though numerous billa 
are pending — such as proposals to cut 
Social Security payroll taxes and to pay 
benefits out of general revenues— pas- 
sage of a major bill is unlikely until 
Congress firms up its budget priorities, 
Change* in Social Security payments 



proved M knotty an issue that a blue- 
ribbon commission waa net up to review 
the entire matter. Since the commission 
will report no earlier than April, this 
highly politicised issue could be de- 
ferred until 1983. 

Small Buiinasi 

Prompt Payment* Act* The Gener- 
al Accounting Office says 4u percent of 
the federal government's bills are paid 
late and small business does most of 
the waiting H,R 4709. which hafi bread 
support, would require the government 
ta pay its billa within 30 daya. Agencies 
failing to do so would be charged inter- 
est 

Regulatory flexibility* The Regula- 
tory Flexibility Act, which took effect a 
year ago, requires the federal govern- 
ment lo tailor regulations to the ability 
of small firms to comply Many agen- 
cies are actively revising or even drop- 
ping role*. Rep. Andy Ireland (D-Fla,), 
chairman of a House small business 
subcommittee, plans hearings at which 
he will grill two holdouts: the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Department 
of Defense. 

Government competition. Sen. SX 
Hayakawa fli- Calif,) and Rep. David 
Dreier fR-Catif ) have introduced a joint 
resolution thai would direct the federal 
government to rely on the private sec- 
tor for good* and services whenever 
possible. 

International Trade 

Foreign Corrupt Practices Act re- 
form* Business groups maintain that 
unintended vagueness in the 1977 act 
discourages U.S, companies from con- 
ducting business abroad and contrib- 
ute* u> the nation's trade deficit In 
passing the reform act. S. 708, and 
changing the name to the Business Ac- 
counting and Foreign Trade Simplifica- 
tion Act> the Senate said a company 
would be liable only if it authorised 
bribery "expreaaly or by course of con- 
duct. M A parallel bill in the House E| 
moving alowly. 

Export Trading Company Act. Re- 
visions of antitrust and banking luw an 
Deeded to encourage the establishment 
of export trading companies Sue I: com- 
panies would supply from a single 
aoaree all the expertise small and medi- 
um-size firrna need Lo export nuecras- 
fully. JJuaiTiMH groups a*y auch 
assistance would help entice small busi- 
nesses, particularly service-oriented 
businesses into unfamiliar internation- 
al markets. The act has pas&ed the Sen- 
ate. but legislation ia stalled in the 
House, O 



Meeting Japans Challenge 
Fourth sn a Series 



SOME OF THE 




THIS SIMPLE TEST. 



Japan USA 




I Which country has the world's most productive 
work force? 

2. Which country spends the most for research 
and development? 

3, Which country exported more goods last year 
than any other country in the world? 




We wouidn ! be surprised if you answered "Japan" to all three 
questions. After all, Japan s gains in these areas have been impressive, 

as has its press. _ 

But in fact, despite recent trends, according to the Department of 
Labor 's Bureau of Labor Statistics, real gross domestic product per 
employed person- the national measure of productivity- shows Japan 
behind the United States by 31.6%. 

As for research and development, based on the latest National 
Science Foundation figures available, the United States spent three 
times more than Japan. 

And in exports, the most recent international Trade Statistics 
Yearbook shows that even in manufactured goods alone US. exports 
had a dollar value about 39% greater than exports from Japan. 

So Japan may be gaining, but it hasn 't beaten America, in many 
areas it hasn 't even caught up. Which is not to say the challenge from 
Japan is a hollow one. We know it is real. 

We know individual companies in Japan, with which many of us 
compete, achieve excellent productivity levels. 

We know U. S spending, of itself, will not generate innovation. It 
takes commitment to ieadersh ip. 

We know US trade balances with Japan in certain businesses 
ha ve shifted to Japan $ advantage. 

But we are a strong country with outstanding resources and a 
formidable overall lead. As we take notice of things we need to do f and 
get on with them, we can build on that strength and maintain our ability 
to compete successfully anywhere in the world. 

America is a winner A winner has confidence, in fact, one can't 
win without confidence. Yet the way things have been written and spoken 
of lately you'd think wed tost our winning ways. Not true. We have 
great strengths. Let's build on them. We ha ve great ability to recommit- 
to overcome challenge. 

As for Motorola, we believe we are already doing much better 
than the average American company you would compare us to, and most 
Japanese companies as well. We have plans and programs in place 
that are working to improve constantly our quality and productivity and 
to keep sharp the cutting edge of our technology 

We are confident we can win against competitive challenges. 
We are committing ourselves publicly to do so. 

We know other companies feel the same. 

ft is only a matter of putting ourselves to the test And having 
the right answers, 

(ffi) MOTOROLA A World Leader m Electronics. 
Quality and productivity through employee participation in management 
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"INVISIBLES" 

Loom Large on the Export Scene 



By Bob Gatty 



AS AMERICA STRL- OGLES with its 0J> 
nocok difficulties, one of our 
government's major objectives 
it co see more business and jobs itiner- 
ated at home through the sale of in- 
creased quantities of U.S. product* 
abroad. 

And there's growing realization that 
services are among our country's most 
valuable — and ialabl* — products. 

The ability to design and build a rail- 
road is a product worth millions to the 
developing country that wants to move 
iron ore from its- in tenor to its roast for 
export. The expertise to construct port 
facilities is necessary to move the ore Co 
its market American companies are 
providing those products ami mart? as 
they compete for their share of the in- 
ternational services pie. In doing bo. 
they provide new markets for American 
goods. 




In Indonesia, a U S, firm's aattltK* 
Station broadens cemmunleatlona 



Services are the ao^caJled invisibles— 
engineering and construction supervi- 
sion, accounting, shipping, insurance, 
banking, Jurist services, movies, ad- 
vertising, commerciaJ aviation, rommu- 
mcations. franchising and many others, 

Exports of such mvisibl*^ ^ricraUfi 
billion fn business for U,S. firms 
during 1980— up from $92,5 billion in 

The Commerce Departments Bureau 
of Economic Analysis says Lhe services 
sector added a net $35 billion to the 
iflHO balance of payments, while trade 
in goods came to nearly $30 billion on 
the negative side of tin 1 ledger. Services 
were responsible for the first overall 
surplus in Lhe U.S. balance of payments 
since 1976. 

In Lhe 1970s earnings derived from 
the export of services expanded annual- 
ly at a 19 percent average rate — twice 
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THE VITAL 
EXPORT 




HEALTH CARE EXPERTISE 
FOR A WORLDWIDE MARKET 



More and more nations have come to realize that 
no other system in the world provides the level 
of health care we routinely deliver in the 
United States. As a, result, international demand 
for U.S. health care expertise has expanded dramati- 
cally. And for AMI. a new worldwide market has 
developed* 

AMI was the first health care services company 
to recognize this untapped market We have since 
exported more health care technology and services 
to more countries than any other U + S + company, 
AMI is now active in communities on six continents, 
and our worldwide hospital development program 
is growing steadily. 

By sharing American 
know-how abroad t we re 
building a healthier 

future -not only for ML ^ The International 
people around the Health Care 

world, but also for AMI Services Company 
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the pace of the previous de- 

The federal government, 
recognising the importance 
of services exports, is work- 
ing to overcome acme of the 
difficulties, both m the- U.S. 
and abroad, that have limit- 
ed their growth* 

Services art "the frontier 
far the expansion of export 
sales." says U.S. Trade 
Representative William E. 
Brock. "Aggressive cultiva- 
tion of foreign markets by 
U.S service industries is aa 
critkai to our economic re- 
covery as increased export 
of good*/* 

Brock's office is working 
with the Commerce and 
State departments bo help 
U.S. umce firms achieve 
their export potential 

"One of the major initia- 
tive* of this administration 
hit* been to bring the ser- 
vices question to center 
stage in the international 
trading community/ 1 Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige laid the Interna- 
tional Engineering and Con- 
struction Industries Council 
in Washington recently. "Our objective 
is to develop internationally agreed-- 
upon rales .for trade in services/' 

Thi.v activity on the government's 
part is good news to business. The ser- 
vices sector has been ignored in domes- 
tic and international policy; some 
business peopJe argup. Thfjy any policy* 




A U.S. container ship is docked kn Algeclrat* Spain, ranr 
Gsbrailar. Container's I ion began In the U.S. 



makers must recognize thftt service in- 
dustries a/h 1 Lhe fnjsteHt-grriwmg srrtur 
in our economy. The sector employs 
seven of every 10 American worker* 
arid reprints two thirds of our gross 
national product. 

The Trade Act of 1374 gave the Presi- 
de rst authority to negotiate reduction* 



to trade barriers in both 
goods and services— the 
first Lime service had re- 
ceived such recognition. 
How this authority should 
be used was discussed at 
govern ment-ind us try meet- 
ings organized by the 
Chamber of Comnifirce of 
the United States in 
im and 1376. 

Subsequently, this coujv 
try brought up the subject 
of service trade impedi- 
ments in late stages of the 
Tokyo Round of Multilater- 
al Trade Negotiations, and 
both the Commerce Depart' 
ment and the US, Trade 
Representative's office set 
up operations to deal with 
service firms 1 international 
problems. 

An International Service 
and Investment Subcom- 
mittee is now in Ofierutiou 
at the Chamber. Vice Chair- 
man Ronald K. Shelp, vice 
m\ president and director of 
igml American International Un- 
jf der writers Corporation, 
pointed out during congres- 
sional hearings last October 
that the U.S. whan? of world 
invisibles trade receipts fell from 25 to 
30 percent between 1969 and 1976. One 
reason, he said, was other govern- 
ments' unfair aid to their service firms* 
This aid, Shelp said, has two form*— 
protectionism in a country's local mar- 
ket, and subsidies and other practices 
that support its service firms abroad. 
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Shelp was testifying in support of 
legislation to give the Commerce De- 
partment responsibility fur developing, 
implementing und coordinating policies 
to improve U.S. service industries' com- 
petitive position abroad 

MUCH DP that WORK is already 
being done t says Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Raymond 
J. Waldmnnn. An Office of Internation- 
al Services has been established at 
Commerce, combining two previous di- 
visions into one. and an "aggressive, 
goal-oriented program to reduce barri- 
era and disincentives" that limit the 
competitiveness of U.S. service firms 
abroad is under way, he says. 

Waldmann says a major responsibil- 
ity of the new office is to represent 
service firms when they encounter 
problems in dealing with foreign gov- 
ernments. The legislation, he says, 
would provide specific authority where 
nrtiW and generally enhance the of- 
fice's work. 

Shelp points out that some countries 
prohibit foreign service. filter prise a 
from setting up shop within their bor- 
der*. Isaunnee of foreign exchange can 
be denied. Unreasonable requirement 
may be net on capital structure, owner- 
Ship and financial management For 
eign airlines are often prevented from 
using domestic reservations systems or 
warehousing facilities. Some nations 
limit the number of times a foreign film 
may be shown. Others restrict use of 
advertising copy produced in the 

"Virtually every nation impedes the 
international movement of service* 
through some manner of regulation; 1 
says Brock, citing such impediment* a* 
diatoms restrictions on equipment used 
by U.S. construction firms and regula- 
tions barring shipping lines from insur- 
ing with U.S. firms. 

Brock points out that the sale of UJ5, 
services riot only contribute* to our ex- 
port revenues but also generates for 
eign demand for American goods. 

For example, a US. engineering firm 
might obtain a contract to do a feasibil 
fty study for construction of a dam. 
That might lead to a contract to do the 
planning and engineering design — and 
to nne of U.S. products. 

That's exactly what happened when 
the consulting engineering firm of Tip- 
pets Abbett-McCarthy Stratton planned 
&nd designed the world's largest em- 
bankment dam, the Tarbela, on the ln^ 
dua River in Pakistan. 



"No question, there's & spinoff to 
American business from having AO 
American consulting engineer get uv 
volved in feasibility reports and de- 
sign" says Wilson V. Dinger, chairman 
of TAMS, "If ft not because of national- 
ism but because you tend to go with 
goods you know wfll do the job." 

As Gordon J. Cloney II, director of 
servic* industry affairs for the Interna* 
tionai Division of the U,3. Chamber, 
puta it: "You don't export turbines until 
somebody designs the dam.** 

Brock points oat that since the end of 
World War II, seven rounds of global 
negotiations have eseed barriers to 
merchandise trade— bul that services 
have not been covered He says service 




Tbo First Nstfcoful Bank of Boston La 



Manning many pro|«cts In Brazil. 

firms' problems must be addressed at 
the General Agreement on Tariff* and 
Trade negotiations scheduled for next 
year. 

Subsidies to foreign competitors 
cause major difficulties for many U.S. 
firms seeking to operate abroad, espe- 
cially given the current high interest 
rates. 

Countries out to obtain foreign con- 
struction projects for their fume often 
lend funds for the projects at rates 
much lower than the 12 percent that 
U S. firm* pay the Export-Import Bank. 
For example, says Raymond J, Hodge, 
d TAMS partner, Japan lends at 714 
percent "How can we compete against 
that?" he asks, Hodge is chairman of 
the International Engineering and r« in- 
struction Industrie* Council 



Service firms face roadblocks from 
our own government* too. 

The Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 
imposes U.S. standards of morality on 
companies doing business in nations 
that have no such standards. It alno 
requires difficult paper work. 

BaliLrigu notes that a recent survey 
showed most companies doing business 
abroad estimate the law adds 30 per- 
cent to their accounting and auditing 
costs. Small and medium-sised firms 
"can't afford that kind of overhead/" 
the Secretary says. 

Speaking to a Washington confer- 
ence h Balrfrige gave this example of th*> 
Jaw's excesses: 

The director of an American firm's 
operations in another country paid a 
customs official ISO to process release 
forms for spare psu-tfi for a broken ma- 
chine. The foreign official had suggest 
ed that the alternative would be to wait 
several days for "further foraiaJities, 1 ' 
The director was reimbursed by hi* 
managing director back home. Boeause 
of uncertainty over what constitutes a 
"facilitating payment" under the hvw . 
the J20 did not pass an audit. The man 
aging director's career b in jeopardy, 
and the company has spent $30,000 in- 
vestigating why a $20 payment was 
made. 

The Reagan administration, says Bjai- 
drige, wants to clear up the law's defi- 
nitions and make its perm! ties fair. The 
objective, he says, is to atop preventing 
"an honest businessman from selling 
overseas because of fear of inadver- 
tently breaking the law/' 

Also needed, Baidrige says, is revi- 
sion of our banking ami antitrust laws 
to allow export trading companies to be 
established. This would give antitrust 
immunity to service firms and olher 
businesses su they could join ia ennsor 
tia to compete with foreign groups, 
which are often government supported. 

THE legislation p approved by the 
Senate, is pending In the House, 
Its enactment "will not he u *[\nrk 
fix for our export performance,*' ob- 
nerves Baidrige. "But uver three years 
it could result in a 5 percent increase in 
exports/' 

What is the Hiatus abroad of the key 
service industries? 

The following took ie based un inter- 
views with business executives and 
trade association officials, government 
data, and an analysis prepared by Eco- 
nomic Consulting Services for the De- 
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Trada Represents Uv« William Br&ck 
call* lervleas in export ■■fronllsr." 



partments of Stats and Commerw and 
the Office of the UJ. Trade Represen- 
tative, 

Government and ECS statistics dtf- 
fer. Commerce estimate* that in 19(80, 
services exports were 835,2 billion and 
the business of U-S. service firms' for- 
eign affiliate* was S83 HIUhl 

ECS, using a combination of industry 
and government information to estab- 
lish trends, estimates that U.S. service 
industries have export business of 
about MO billion. It has not estimated 
affiliate* ' bnsiness^ 

"It"! difficult to know* exactly how 
much business is out there/' ftays an 
economist in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, "but we know it's growing /' 

Accounting 

Accounting, reports Eeoftomic Con- 
suiting Service*, in "an important be- 
hind-the-scenes Industry in term* of 
supporting the international operations 
of all type* of UjS. firms, and rapid 
expansion in foreign activity i* likely, 
principally through separate partner- 
ships. Pl The industry now generates for- 
eign revenues of more than $2 billion 
annually, ECS says. 

As American firms expand their op- 
eration* into foreign markets t they of- 
ten look to American firms for 
accounting, auditing and bookkeeping 
services required abroad. FourUnuj 
large U.S. public accounting firms have 
almost ZjOOO offices in other conn tries. 

'International work is a growing 
part of our business/ 1 say* W.R. Jfette, 
international rnanagmg partner at Al- 
exander Grant & Company. "We had a 



20 percent increase last year in the 
number of clients doing business inter- 
nationally/' 

Arthur Andersen & Company has 
provided services in foreign countries 
jince 1947, according to Ron aid Lynch, 
a manager in the firm. The company's 
policy is to train foreign nationals to 
operate its offices abroad. It now has 
6,000 such employes. 

Lynch reports a particular boom in 
the market for his firm's services in 
Italy because of a new requirement 
that public companies be audited. 

Advertising 

The advertising field, says Economic 
Consulting Services, is "extremely com 
pelitive internationally yet frequently 
of critic*] importance in the internation- 
al marketing nf all tyjHfH of go«wfc nun 
services, 1 " ECS says U.S. advertising 
agencies are generating about $2 billion 
in gross Income annually. 

Foreign operations, the trade publica- 
tion Adwrtisinff Apt says, produced 
£7-6 percent of the grot? income of the 
83 largest tl_£. sondes in 1&80— up 
from 36.9 percent two years wlierH 

The relative youth of advertising to 
the developing world has prompted a 
rush by American agencies to get into 
international markets. In one case, an 
American ad campaign lb aimed at a 
market that does not yet exist 

McCann-Erickson Worldwide formed 
a joint venture with the Jardirtc-M&the- 
son Trading Company in I960 to pro- 
vide advertising service! in China. 




Commerce Oepartm+M aid lo exporter! 



M aflOr*MJv*, " Raymond Waldmsnn aaya. 




Commerce Secretary Malcolm Sakdrkge 



urges revision of export -curbing laws 

Wee tern products are being promoted 
even though they are not available to 
ruosl Chin est* 

'The advertising/ 1 says McCann 
Erkkson's president, WUtarri Sdackey. 
"la image advertising against the day 
when the Chinese can buy those prod- 
ucts." The Peking government will de- 
cide when, he notes, but meanwhile J, wt 
are creating a reservoir of goodwill," 

Bonking 

America fc & banking industry, tradi- 
tionally regarded as one of the stron- 
gest of U S. compttilurii on the 
international business scene, faces 
1 'stiffening competition from other 
countries 1 banks' 1 in those countries as 
well as in third-country markets, Eco- 
nomic Consulting Services reports. 

U.S. banks often provide financial 
support that is crucial to other Ameri- 
can businesses abroad 

"Banking institutions, through for- 
eign brunches, affiliate networks and 
direct head office parti cipatiuri, have 
dramatically expanded overseas activi- 
ties in the past two decades/ 1 says ECS. 

Assets of foreign branches of U.S. 
bank* ruse from $145 billion at the end 
of it says, to $290 billion at the 
end of 1979. At the end of ltffR, some 
150 U S, banks main Lamed 78© brunches 
in more than LOO countries. 

Ijit#?niationa] transactions between a 
bank office and customers in foreign 
countries have increased, too. 

Despite that growth, ECS notes p the 
11$. market share of all international 
banking has been declining since 1966. 
Many industry observer* believe this {■ 
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due at least to part to liberal antitrust 
policies on banking .n Japan and Weat* 
era Europe. 

Construction 

The construction and engineering in- 
dustry, Economic Consulting Services 
says, Is "a major generator of VS. for- 
rign business, both in its own right and 
&js a trail blazer for U.S. merchandise 
exports," 

Some 400 U.S. construction and engl* 
nee ring firms operate abroad. They 
plan* design and manage the bunding 
af railroads, airports, seaports,, dams, 
industrial plant* and energy-producing 
rsritftfra, 

la I860, the trade publication Engi- 
neering New* Jtwvrd estimates, these 
firms received contracts for W6 billion 
worth of projects, some managed by 
Americans and some completely cxe* 
tuted by them. Of the 1980 contract 
awards, $&S billion went to the ILS 
firms for their services, ECS says. 

Such contracts uru m un uptrend. 
"With the push toward develop m*ml. 
and industrialization En the Third 
World, the foreign component of r.i.v -r 
firms 1 business has muahroomed," says 
tie Commerce Department * report 

The Middle East offers a huge con- 
struction and engineering market In 
Utin America, Brazil, Argentina and 
Mexico are promising markets. Indone- 
sia has provided more* contracts than 
any other country in the Orient 

But evep u biffin^s abroad increase, 
American firms face heightened compe- 
tition from European and Japanese 
cxjiitpanies—competitioti that often is 
subsidized— and are losing their tradi- 
tional edge in some markets. 

Disincentive* arising from U.S. gov- 
ernment policies, and foreign country 
restrictions are responsible, according 
to the International Engineering and 
Construction Industries Council 

The council's chairman. Raymond J. 
Hodge, says that in 1979 the U.S. share 
of the international engineering and 
construction markel was 4.1* percent 
and seventh in the world In I97fl it was 
16 percent, ,p and wo wpr* No. I in the 
world," Hodge nay*. 

Information 

Data pmmn i ng and computer soft- 
ware service* are "likely to be central 
to the productive structures of industri- 
alised countries in the 2lst century/* 



Economic Consulting Services says. 
"Extremely competitive and rapidly de- 
veloping, the U,S, industry already ac- 
counts for more than $500 million in 
foreign revenues." 

Major advances in telecommunica- 
tion* and data processing technology 
are making more information more ac- 
cessible than ever before, promising to 
revolutionise every form of business ac- 
tivity, And opportunities for Ui*> data 
processing firmi are opening up 
abroad. 

The Association of Data Processing 
Service Organizations says the indus- 
try's sates abroad in wore about 
$im million, up 99 percent over the 



ished for recording or transmitting 
data that are categorized as "sensh 
live." 

• Restrictions on use of fci reign data- 
proceuing facilities to protect local 
firms In West Germany, for instance, 
time-sharing bureaus have been in- 
formed thai their licenses will not be 
renewed unless their processing takes 
place in that country. 

Insurance 

The U.S. insurance industry, says 
Economic Consulting Services, tradi 
Uonully has been "highly prominent in 
international markets" It 1 'plays an tt- 




Tht, flying noer Una, with me acquisition of Seaboard World, now offers fr*i n hi 
servlc* around the globe. This B-747 ]«1 freighter k* Landing In Hong Kong. 



year before and 5.6 percent of total 
nip 

ECS aayfl the moat important foreign 
markets for information services are 
the Western European countries, Japan 
and Canada. Areas of South America. 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East 
show significant growth potential. 

Industry ^b*»?rvers believe computer 
software will become increasingly inde- 
pendent from hardware— the equip- 
matt As a result, saya ECS, the total 
marktti for software will expand, with 
foreign competition intensifying. 

Concerns of the information industry 
include: 

■ Regulation of data across borders 
by a number of countries, largely to 
protect persona] privacy For example, 
in France violator** can be severely pun- 



seutial role In supporting the foreign 
sakf of U.S. business in general/ 1 ECS 
addn, and is "the third largest genera- 
tor of foreign revenues among ILB. ser- 
vice industries, earning roughly SS 
billion m 1980." 

Coverages provided by UJS , insurers 
make it possible for American firms to 
operate in foreign markets with protec- 
tion from many risks. 

Some of the major clauses of insur- 
ance provided are transport coverage, 
including marine and aviation; coverage 
related to the installation and perfor^ 
mance of goods in international trade; 
coverage for large riaks associated 
with natural catastrophe*, large indus- 
trial facilities and political mstability; 
and reinsurance, where oik* insurer au- 
Kumes some of the risks originally ic- 
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cepted by another insurance company. 

The U_S. government has been offer- 
ing insurance protection for foreign in- 
vestments since lfl££4 r a practice All 
ha* evolved into the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. Private insur- 
ers usually complement OPIC activi- 
ties. 

Bui political instability sometimes 
c*iuses problems for insurers as well as 
those companies they insure. 

"From time Cii lime we g*>i kicked out 
of places." says Jack Lancaster* pres> 
dent of American International Under- 
writers Corporation, which operates in 
13 jurisdictions around the world, "We 
were kicked out of Iran when the Ays* 
tolls h [Khomeini] took over, and we're 
no longer allowed to do business in Nic- 
aragua. We ur. unify find some way to 
deal with these problems. We juat bob 
and weave-'* 

Lodging 

Hotels and motels. Economic Con- 
sulting Services says, are "an industry 
in which firms have long been 

worldwide leadt-rs. " h pnint* tint thai 
M thc market outlook is highly sensitive 
to global economic trends." 

Precise in form at kin on the share of 
foreign operations in the total revenues 
of US hotel firms is not available, ECS 
says, but foreign revenues are grow^ 
ing. As more nations emerge into the 
mainstream of the world economy, the 
V S lodging industry is capitalizing on 
new market opport unities 

In addition to revenues received in 
other countries, the U.S. 
lodging industry takes in 
billions from foreigners 
who come to this country 
ECS estimates that one 
sixth of the American total 
business in hotels and mo- 
tels — which It puts at $23 
billion in comes from 
foreign travelers, 

ECS lists the three lead- 
ing hot#'J firms in revenues 
from the international lodg- 
ing market as Holiday Inns. 
Beat Western and Shera- 
ton. 

"W#*re fa a growth peri- 
od in our international pro- 
gram/" says Joseph A, 
Mclnemey, a senior vfce 
president at Sheraton Cor* 
poration. 

Sheraton's international 



More Sovrt** Of 
Foreign Fund* 

Economic Consulting Services 
gives the ful lowing rundown on 
American enterpriHeV foreign 
receipts in five service fields in 

1980: 

Business, professional and tech- 

meal services— 51 billksn 
Education— 1 1.25 billion. 
Franchising— $1.25 billion. 
Leasing— 12 billion. 
Motion pictures— 81 billion. 



expansion program began in 1970, 
when there Were only 2D Sheraton ho- 
tels outaldt! thh continental U.S. and 
Canada, By last November there weru 
82. and Mclnemey projects there will 
be B4 mort by the end of 1985, 



Transporter! ion 

Transportation* according to Ecn- 
nomlr Consulting Services, is M the top- 
ranking U.S. service industry in terms 
of international receipts/ 1 US. airlines 
und shipping companies, ECS says, had 
nearly $14 billion in foreign revenues in 
1980. Like other service industries, 
however, air and ocean carriers can 
find the going tough. 

In 1969 U S. passenger airlines ear- 
ned 56 percent of all international air 
travelers, but by August, lfttl» the fig- 
tire had dropped to 48 percent. 




Kerox his becun training programs In Egypt 
that improve business support service! more. 



One reason, some airline officials 
say, is that the Carter administration 
cased restrictions on foreign carriers 
soaking to fly into the United States. 
Domestic carriers got access to foreign 
destinations in return, but officials say 
it wasn't a fair exchange— those desti- 
nations produced less traffic. 

The airfreight industry also has en- 
countered stormy skies. Escalating fuel 
costs have dealt ''staggering blows/ 1 
lays Nl&aun A. Davis, a Fiying Tiger 
line vice preside nL A year ago, Davis 
notes, thews were three U.S. airline* 
primarily devoted to hauling interna- 
tional freight. But Flying Tiger ac- 
quired Seaboard World, and the third, 
Airlift International, went into bank- 
ruptcy. (Numerous passenger airlines 
also offer international freight Htrvice.) 

America has the world s 11th largest 
oceangoing fleet, 57S vessel*. But in 
im the U.S. ranked second with 1,170. 

Greece, which had 218 ships in 1050, 
is now the world leader with 2,928. The 
Soviet Union bad 4H2 in liP."i0 and now 
ranka second with 2,5*10. Liberia, wir.li 
83 in 1950. is third today with 2,437. and 
Panama has grown from 495 to 2,271. 
Britain, first in 195* with 2.605 vessels, 
has only 1,066 today. 

The U.S. maritime industry carried 
more than 60 percent of American im- 
ports and exports in 19,50, but less than 
5 percent in 1980. 

C» William Neuhauser, recently re- 
tired executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Maritime Council, says, "Our laws 
and the administration of those laws 
are out of sync with the ttttlgs," The 
industry is pressing for leg- 
ialation to remove antitrust 
barriers that inhibit U.S. 
shipping companies from 
cooperating so they am bet- 
ter compete with foreign 
shipping consortia* 

The laws may be behind 
the times, but not the indu^ 
try. Containtdrkation, which 
greatly cuts cargo-handlirjg 
time and costs, began in 
1356 at an American compa- 
ny. Today there are? more 
than 1,600 container ships 
in the world. The largest 
Container-ship company is 
the pioneer, Sea-Land In- 
vestments, □ 

To onittr reprint a 
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ONE OUT OF FOUR OF YOUR 
EMPLOYEES HAS A POTENTIALLY 
SERIOUS HEALTH PROBLEM. 

AND YOU PROBABLY DON'T INSURE IT. 





Those potentially serious heaUh 
problems relate to orihodoiatics. And 
BW "one aui of four f% Is a govern nuns 
statistic. 

If you find both these facts 
uprising, you're not unusual. Many 
people perceive ihc mission of 
QnhodotiHcs to be 'prettier smiles 
for kid 5 / + 

ThaL simplv. h not the case 
First of all/akmi 20% oF 
orthodontic p^tfents are adults, And 
^■g" pf these, like younger patients 
Jrc bring treated for reasons of health 
I reasons range from prevent ion of 
^ of teeth lo alleviating speak mjj. 
^newtn^ and breathing problems— or 
^"cn chronic pain in 1 ht.» jaw*. 

The growing recognition of 
Oithodcmtics" role in building mouth 
health is Rcrneratinji new interest 
^ong companies wanting tirnelv health 
care benefits. 

The cost also surprising 

Coverage undrr an orthodontic 



rider can cost as tittle as S2.17 per 
month, for a SI .000 benefit. Adults can 
be added lo this same plan for 
approximately 33C a month per adult, 
Quite modest compared to many health 
insurance premiums. 

Why our free consulting 
service would be of value to you. 

We, of I he American Associat ion 
of Orthodontists, will provide you with 
the help of speciulisEs in the area 
of planning orthodontic brnHit* for 
your employees 

Our insurance advisory service 
will aid >nur Mafl in ihi* evaluation 
of rather new plans or progr^mia you 
have in effect, 

As an impartial — resource, well 
analyze your options, specifying the 
benefit package offering the best 
balance of services and costs to your 
employees and you. 

We can give you cask- histories of 
the impact which orthodontic insurance 
has had in uther major companies. 



Send us this coupon. We ll 
respond whh mote information or 
personal contact 



American Association of Orthodontia is 

460 North bndberah Bivd 

St Louts. MO 63141 # 7883 e 

pi Please send me your \r&* ixiokfet 
l—J on orlhotfontJc insurance 
pi Piea&e contact me about the AAO 
! nsu ranoo arJv i ^ry service 
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Don't Make Applicants 
Feel Like Supplicants 

He's all too common — the executive 
who neglects common courtesy 
in dealing with job seekers. 

By Harry David 



YOU ARE an experienced executive 
or ft relative beginner. You are 
ready for a move upward, or you hap- 
pen to be between engagements, so you 
start a job hunt_ Suddenly, for no good 
reason, you are a pariah. 

Your current or past status in the 
world counts for nothing. You may find 
yourself confronted by the arrogance 
of the kaftp who — mnftdoualy or not— 
will punish you for being one of the 

"Even lop executives/' a friend of 
mine says, "often lack all understand- 
ing of human relations, disregard the 
feelings of others, including their 
pee re, and are determined not to be 
messengers of bad news." 

If that incivility surprises you, you 
suv probably a rare bird among job 
seekers. Or perhaps you have forgotten 
that you once encountered it. fiut most 
people do not push such experiences 
behind them readily. 

One of my friends, Vieki Talbott h was 
recently looking: for a job, "Even where 
then? was a job open/' if he reports. "1 
had trouble making an appointment. 
Tbey all seemed to hav tl fc a protective 
wall of secretaries around them. If they 
didn't want people to call, why did they 
spread the word? 

J Then there was the executive who 
made an appointment with me. Because 
t knew little about his organisation* I 
Hopped by the off tee to pick up some 
company material And do you know 
what he did? He called me and demand- 
ed to know why I wanted all that infor- 
mation. I had to calm him down before 
he would agree to tee me despite what 
he considered my faux pa**** 

Then there's Phil Jobe, a methodical 
man who kept a diary of his encounter! 
with the managing director of a large 
firm. Jobe knew that the director had 
lost his top speech writer and was look- 
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ing for o top-notch replacement. Jobe, a 
fine hut unemployed speech writer, 
knew two important people who hap- 
pened to know the director and were 
delighted to lei! him about Jobe. 

The first entry in the Phil Jobe diary 
notes that the two friends in high 
places said the director had promised to 
call Jobe and set op an appointment. 
Nothing happened. Assured once again 
that the dim tor wa* delighted to know 
of his interest in working for the firm. 
Jobe waited for a call. A week or so 
later, Jobe decided to make the ap- 
proach. The director was unavailable 
and did not return bis call. After anoth- 
er week had passed, Jobe called once 
more. The director was out of town, but 
he would, Jobe Was lold t call him on his 
return. The phone never rang. 

Four months later Jobe calFed one of 
the important people. An appointment 
was finally arranged. At the end of the 
inLcrview the director asked Jobe to 
write a speech for him and develop 
some ideas for a public information pro- 
gram. Jobe, an old hand at the task, 
wrote a speech and sent in some idea*. 
His prompt response was never ac- 
knowledge! 

Five weeks later Jobe tried to check 
in with the man, who was unavailable. 
There was no return call. 

The diary's final entry state* that 
tUt lead it ft hopeless cause. 

That kind OF incivility is chilling 
even for people who have secure 
jobs. A year ago. a friend who holds a 
key position in a large Southwestern 
company was invited by tin even larger 
enterprise to aubrnii his credential* El 
sounded alluring, and he did as asked. 
Weeks passed, and nothing happened. 
To this day, he has not received an ac- 
knowledgment 
He shrugs his shoulders in gentle 



self mockery: "I guess this is the way 
we employers are." 

But you, as the employer, don't have 
to be. 

Some executives are amazed by the 
applicant-be-damned altitude of so 
many of their peers. Jt If people are in- 
terested in ua/ r says the National Res- 
taurant Association's president, Robert 
E, Bradford, "we must nhow a genuine 
interest in them. It's a compliment 
when someone nay a, i want to work for 
you/ Also, remember that the recruit- 
ing and hiring process h one human 
being dealing with another*** 

How do you bat in the field of insider- 
outsider relations? 

* Do you have a wall of secretaries 
md other watchdogs protecting you? 

* Do letters from applicant* mysteri- 
ously disappear? 

* Do telephone messages remain un- 
delivered? Are calls cut off at the pass? 

* Do you keep job applicants waiting 
for interviews and make them feel like 
supplicants rather than potential con- 
tributors to your organization; 

* When you make a decision, do you 
notify ihc unsuccessful applicant*" 

* Do you pass on leads about other 
jobs to qualify candidates? 

There are good reasons to display 
such courtesies when you're seeking 
new people far your company. A suc- 
cessful executive sunn it up: 

"After ail, I've been there, too. When 
I needed a job yean ago, tome people 
helped and others did not I remeinhiT 
both. 

"And there is a professional reason. 
The track ls small and round. Today's 
junior exec may be tomorrow's top guy 
I hope he will remember— as I do— 
those who helped him.*' □ 
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MISSION TO FIVE COUNTRIES 



"Patience Is the Key" 

You can do wefl in Arab markets 
if you remember two Arab proverbs. 



By Carl Grant 




Opportunities abound for business in the Arab 
world, and American business could be doing a tot. 
better there. That's the consensu* of n U.H. Cham- 
ber of Commerce delegation after a trip to five nations in 
North Africa and the Middle East — Morocco. Egypt. Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and the United Arab Emirate*. 

In the delegation were the Chamber's president, Richard 
L Leaner; its director of Middle East affairs, John G. 
Sarpa; and myself, vice president for communications, 

The two- week mission was designed to increase under- 
standing on all sides and to expand trade and investment. 

Today's wealthy Saudi Arabia, Kuwait aod !;rut*?d Arab 
Emirates have virtually sprung up out of the sand in 
recent yeans, using tremendous oil revenues to cona tract 
modern cities where tents once stood. Mow these countries 
have begun to shift cmphuil from infrastructure — 
school*, roads, port*, hohpilah, communications, commer 
cial establishments — to expanded investment and, particu 
iarly in Saudi Arabla'6 w t broader industrialisation. 

The situation in Morocco and Egypt is markedly differ- 
ent Bot.b countries are atniggtinjf to improve economic 
dinars M«mcco has an abundance of important miner- 
als, such a* phosphates, but it has few energy resources, 
although a serious search ts beginning. Egypt, whose 
greatem natural resource historically has been the Nile 
Valley** agricultural capacity, produces a moderate 
amount of petroleum and exports small quantities. There 
have been fairly promising disco veries recently: the full 
extent of Egypt's oil reserves is unknown, 
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Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates are 
looking for investment opportunities in timi^i S?;iii--. 
for their surplus funds. They also are markets for Uia, 
products and for American know-how in joint business 
ventures. 

frfarocco and Egypt want to encourage U-S. investment 
to build industrial bases and create jobs. They hope this 
will produce trade that will improve living standards. 

Two requirements must be met if U.S. business interests 
are to improve their performance in the five countries. 

First, Americans must devote more time to establishing 
ties, The key, as one businessman with a record of success 
in the Arab world put* it, is to remember two Arab prov- 
erbs: Speed is from the devil" and "Patience is the key to 
victory." Business people in these countries are strongly 
motivated by personal relationships, which are not built 
overnight It takes time and sometimes even initial finan- 
cial setbacks to reap returns. 

Second, U.S. government restrictions that put American 
business at a disadvantage must be modified. The Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act and laws thst prohibit U.3, compa- 
nies from actions that tend to support boycotts of friendly 
nations must be revised. Also, legislation to allow estab- 
lishment of export trading companies should be paused. 

The UJ. has last ground on new business in these five 
countries to Europeans and Asians, who have been encour- 
aged, not restricted, by their government*. 

On the following three pages is a pictorial report on 
aspects of each country. 
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Morocco, ■ North Alf lean kingdom where 
3±igpplng b reas offer sharp coniratta 
between old and new, has seen ll lilt 
U.S in^lmwl in recent year* Bui that 
could change, Morocco I* considered to 
have i4gnif leant development potential, 
despite short-term financial problem*, 
(it it righting a costly war with PoJlaario 
guerrillas seeking independence of th* 
former Spanish Sahara in acmihern 
linrocco, and ki hoi been hit by a 
drought thai hoe necessitated huge gr«m 
Imports.} Upper (eft the U.S. Chamber's 
John sarpa, Richard Leaner and Can Grant 
at the pehfrcv or King Haiaan in Rabat. 



KUWAIT 




Who wouldn't Ilka to be in Kuwait's shoe*? ll has more money than It can apend, 
Tnta smaH nation with large oil reservea-Hhird behind Saudi Arable* and the 
Soviet Union i — constantly seeks investment abroad. Labor-short Kuwait ae#a only 
Halted industrial potential al home, where a National Assembly comolei < above) 
»hd new mosques are part of a building boom and where fishing In dhows, one* a 
mainstay gt the economy, la In decline. Kuwait Chamber or Commerce President 
Abdul Aim Ai-Sagar (Inset) urges U S, evenhandednes* betwaen Arabs *nd Israelis- 





Saudi acanea: U.S. busineeifnan 
pick ■ meeting to heir Leshar 
In Riyadfl; Ihi busy port of 
Jeddah; tiering of natural gas, 
once elmoet ee aymbolie of the 
kingdom ** He eHL The Saudfi 
now have a program to u** *uch 
gee, releeetoj to Oil drilrlng, 
u fuel lor new indueirto*. 
Among Hey figure* In U,S,-5»udk 
relatione: Ambassador Richard 
Murphy i above, right) and (below, 
teft Lo right) Sheikh Abudewood, 
Jeddah Chamber of Commerce 
chairmen; end Prince Majld Ben 
Aotfui-AicLz-. governor of Mecca. 




Sheikh Al-Nahayyan jlneet^ deputy governor 
of the United Arab Emiratea Centrei Bank, 
me a tramendoue need for U.S. producti 
in the Errtfratem, eeven euionomoui 
tltyeutaa acattertd along a barren, 
riland-dotiad coastline. Japan and 8 ma in 
lead in exporti to Ihem now. Their capital, 
Abu Dhebl NNl, conialnod Itrtl* but 
tertte only a decade ago. Average Income 
of Abu Dh*bi natives *125„doo 



EGYPT 




Egypt ft** ?he Aral? world' n 
large*! population i|rnar* than 
4? million) and m* who4« 
world * larigeat oontlnuouely 
recorded hisTory (5,000 years). 
It* par capita income, though 
IreHi thai ol many countries, 
anil Prealdent Hoenl Mubarak 
(below, left) li eager igr 
US, investment lhat would 
ralaa Egyptian produellOJi, 
Mubarak mat wHft Leaner, and 
trie two reaffirmed the warm 
riljtjonship between Egypt 
and American butrlneae. That'a 
crowded Cairo at left 





Ninety-nine percent of Egypt* 
popgretion la compr eaaad Into 
3.S percent of ita area— in* 
riboonllke Mile Valley, where 
you t*e icenee like moe* at 
right, and tfiaj Nile Delta. 
The mt of Ihe counlrye 
386,000 equer* mHa* (a 
divert inducting the lite ol 
the tergeet pyremld (eAcvok 
built by Pharoah Cheope, 
EaaantlaHy, rain la limited 
la I he northern c Dental area, 
and It a only a Incftae a yew 
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IfSSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



Keeping a "Mighty Pump" 
In Prime Condition 



The chairman's positive attitude is one of the 
greatest assets of a giant insurance company. 



By Tony Velocci 



Sow after becoming h fut] time 
agent for the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America,, Rob- 
ert A, Beck went elffht wuriw without 
"fcJrfiig a sale- "I remember coming 
home and taking my dinner to the bad* 
jtyftu to eat because ] couldn't fece nay 
w ife anymore," he Kays, 

Unsure of the cause of his aluinp, 
Beck, who wnji then 28, sought answers 
to Klh problem one ni^hi nr; :i hilhe-i' 
Qftrlooking Syracuse, NX, where h* 
arid his wife, Frances, lived at the time. 
There, in solitude, he »ays p 'M begun m 
reeonatruct my whole life," 

After three hours of contemplation 
he didn't know more about selling, and 
didn't have additional salts pros- 
yet the Roll Beck who walked 
'-town that hit] wasn't the same demoral- 
ized yntmg man who had jjone up. 
"When I came down, my dotennina- 
was at a new peak; my problem 
hid been my attitude " he says. Beck 
hs*d decided that the firat place to look 
when something went wrong was in- 
ward* "l became convinced that with a 
Po&itive attitude, you ran hemmr- what 
you want to be ." 

It Bo hapjwmtd that Beck wanted to 
W head of Prudentml, a gml he set For 
himself after rebounding from his sales 
alump, -That's the kind of thing people 

reluctant to admit," he 
People remember my saying that was 
^y goal, at) 1 pje^fi it'* something J 
GMjfil disavow*" 
The Imona Rwrk learned, like the Irn- 
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pcrtonce of positive thinking, served 
him welt: At the relatively young age of 
63 fie became Prudential's chairman 
and chief executive officer. Only one 
other person who started out selling 
insurance has became the company's 
chief, that was John P. Dry den , who 
founded Prudential in 

To thi& day, Beek, still driven by a 
door-tCKloor salesman's enthusiasm, re 
fuses to allow negativism to influence 
hin daify life "Ikib i* the most upbeat 
person I have ever known/' says ac- 
quaintance J amen E. Burke, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Johnson 
Sl Johnson r the health-eare company. 

Beck doesn't think in terms of dislik- 
ing any particular aspect of his jnb, al- 
though he prvfera the "more purpose- 
ful" re^ponsihilitieji to ceremonial 
obligations. At home he shuna negative 
convertsatton "People aren't born with 
a positive outlook; they have to develop 
it/" he nayfl. Beck used to stand befure 
a mirror the ffarnt thing every morning 
and lecture hinwlf. resolving that he 
waa poing to feel great and achieve 
outstanding result* that day. 

After five years "that attitude be- 
came an absolute menial bet," he says. 
"Now there Lis no way 1 can leave ham* 
in the morning without feeling good" 

For moat people that kind of diici- 
pline would be just another desirable 
ti&H+M-; for Seek it's probably nothing 
abort of a blessing. Awaiting him each 
morning are the responsibilities that go 
with overseeing one &f the moat siic^ 
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cesaful— and in same ways om> of the 
moat powerful— business enterpriser 

Prudential is the largest private mon- 
ey manager in the United State* With- 
in the insurance industry it overwhelms 
lira competition. It is £ r « [.\rm.\A lur^-v 
than its nearest competitor, Metropoli- 
tan, and nearly ?& percent larger than 
third ranked Equitable, Its asaets total 
a staggering $61 billion, mostly in 
stocks, bonds and real estate. It OWTL&, 
fur Instance, such presti|riou* prnper- 
LitfK an the New- York Hilton Hotel and 
San Francisco's Ernbarcadero Center. 

At TIMES Prudential has been called 
a "mighty pump" because of (fa 
mm. huge urns ji kikes in daily and 
pumps back our in Investments. Every- 
day the company invests, another $24 
million. 

For more than a decade Prudential 
hm been expanding from a mutual life 
insurance company, in which the policy- 
holders own "a piece of the rock/' into 
a broad-based financial products and 
service* giant It ta a powerful forre in 
equipment leasing cum medial rib] <■ 
tate> and property and casualty insur- 
ance. Last year the company, based In 
Newark, NJ, moved into &till another 
area; retail financial wervfc«*. It bought 
the Baehe Croup, the sixth largest bro 
kerage firm in the country. 

Despite diveralfication, life rosurarjee 
remains by far PrudtT.tial'a largest 
source of funds, in 1980 accounting for 
S4.fi bill in a of its J 13.9 billion of tout 
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income. The company 
ins urea more than 50 
million people and em- 
ploys more than 24 ,000 
agents worldwide. At 
the end of 1360 the face 
value of all of Pruden- 
tial's life insurance in 
force exceeded £406 bil- 
lion. 

Managing such a 
sprawling business has 
done nothing to spoil 
the affable nature of 
the 56-year-o)d CEO* 
Beck, who grew up in 
the Brow r says strong 
guidance at home laid 
the foundation for his 
success today. "My 
parents never let me 
forget the value of 
work, studies and commitment/' 

Prom an early age be wia drawn to 
the military. Some of his ancestors 
fought in the Revolutionary War, and 
his father, Arthur, wa* a career Array 
officer who served in Gen. John T. Per- 
shine's expedition against Pancho V3Ja 
and in bath World Wars. Beck was ei^ 
ger to enlist in the military himself, so 
at 17 he joined the Army Special Train- 
ing Reserves and, after completing offi- 
cer candidate school, wound up in the 
R2nd Airborne Division. 

Beck is frequen tly rem ended of les- 




Robert K Geek, watting no time in hit d*Hy commui* 
to Prudential, wotka in th* back of hla company llmoutki*. 
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sons he learned from his father. On a 
conference table in his office, for exam 
pie, lies a weighty Army pick his father 
gave him with thia message inscribed 
on the handle: "If you can't find a way, 
make one/' In an adjacent glass case 
are a branding iron and a candle, aIao 
gifts from has father. 

"'The branding iron signifies one's 
reputation," explains Beck, 4l tf it's ever 
smashed, it is no simple matter to re- 
build it- My father carried the candle 
around Berlin during the airlift, just 
after World War II, so that he would 
always have a *ure source of light In 



case <if blackoulB. Thi.- 
lesson there is always 
to have a backup plan. ' 

When the young 
Beck was in officer 
candidate school, he re- 
ceived a 10- to 15-page 
letter from his father 
almost daily. The re- 
curring theme: An offi- 
cer responsibilities 
precede privilege. "You 
get that message for 17 
weeks, and it has one 
heck of an impact/' he 
says, 

While serving in the 
82nd Airborne, he was 
appointed the division's 
insurance officer, his 
first introduction to the 
business of insurance. 
He conducted a series of group meet- 
ings so he could explain the life insur- 
ance program to all 15 h 000 men in the 
division. By the time he finished, 99 
percent of the mi [.fit had signed up. 

Once out of the Army, Reck attended 
Syracuse University on the Gl Bill and 
sold insurance part-time for Prudential. 
He majored in business administration, 
with flmphaais on marketing and insur- 
ance. After graduating gumma cum 
laude, he took a job as a financial ana- 
lyst with Ford Motor Company but quit 
inside of a year because the work 
wasn't fulfilling enough. Hoping that 




*J to* offica, Back batfna hfs busy Khvduta by giving hJa 
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t*ar aaalgnmanti for lha day. 
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Dictaphone 
challenges IBM 
to a Dual. 
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Which word processor is the better buy? Which Is 
the better system? Dictaphones Dual Display""' 
Or the IBM Dlsplaywritrr System*' 
Here arc [he facts. You lje tbejud^e 
[BM gives you a 25-Une video screen display. 
Dictaphone — and only Dictaphone — gives you two 
display*, A 66 -Line video screen I more I Nan rwtorthe 
sfee of tBM s) for unimpeded editing. And a one Itne 
Insight™ display on the keyboard for prompts and 
typing £ase. 

Dual Display has an automatic Foot not er'* 
control. Displaywritcr doesn't. Operating software 
Is standard on the Dual Display, Dlsplaywriter's 
must be leased. Dual Display ha* proportional 
spacing on the screen , exar I rcpl ica pri n 1 1 u u 
aiid aCh^ck^Pronf" feature which highlights 
revisions so you needn't re-proof everything 
Dlsplaywrl ie r driest i 1 1 

I n fact. youTI find Dictapt iune Ik ls , l 
lot of things IBM doesn't. 

Plus this. Dual Display comes 
with factory installation, classroom or 
on-$iie free operator training a nd 
in-person follow-up service. Display 
writer comes in a box With instructions 
Which word processor te better? 
What do you think? 



ft Dictaphone, 



1 think the Dictaphone 
Dual Display 
sounds temftc, 
How about a ricnio? 




Prudential'* Syracuse office 
would hire him as a full-time 
sales agent, Beck, accompa^ 
nied by his wife and the first 
of their five children, drove 
from Detroit to Syracuse in a 
blizzard. They bad $46 so 
their name, plus $304 Beck 
had borrowed. He got the 
job. 

Beck enjoyed selling insur- 
ance for Prudential Specifi- 
cally, he liked being able to 
make his own hours and not 
having io barter wfth people 
over price, aft in some other 
sales field*. He was proud of 
the product: Prudential was a 
reputable fum Be enjoyed 
dealing with people, The 
thought of having a job in 
which hia wife could share 
also appealed to him, "I blew 
thaE my clients would be- 
come my friend*, and both 
Frances and 1 would enjoy 
their company/' he explains. 
Finally, Beck knew insurance 
was a bushesa in which in- 
come and opportunity are 
limited solely by one's initia- 
tive. 

Bock was an agent for only 
U months before he waa pro- 
moted to a succession of managerial 
position*. Several of them called for 
training others. °I thrived on helping 
jx-uple develop and become successful 
he says. Beck also discovered that he 
could team from their mistakes. "I was 
forced to think through problems and 
apply my own skill* to do that person's 
job better." 

There were times when he passed u\\ 
promotions because he didn't think cer- 
tain jobs were right for him, "I feel 
strongly thai people have a rt-sjKm^bil- 
ity to always level with their superb 
ore," he aays. "If people are good per- 
former*, then passing up a promotion 
shouldn't be held against them." 

He also believe? that people should 
stand up for what they believe in, 
Shortly after becoming CEO, Beck se- 
questered hid senior officers for seven 
hourfl. 'Don't toll me what you think I 
want to hear, tell me what you really 
believe." he told them. "I will fault you 
if your rationale doesn't hold up/* 

Last fall, on the taat day of an offi- 
cer** conference, a Prudential executive 
told hta colleagues — Beck wai in the 
audience— he thought all their talk 
about expem* management was just 
that, a tot of talk. When B«k wrapped 
up the threenlay meeting, he thanked 

00 





Aftar • 9oad nf^fita rtit of fau* or five hour*, Bob Back 
takat leave oi hit wire. France*, may m*i at ao* it. 



the man far hia remark*, "I didn't 
agree with a large part of what he said, 
but it was important that he felt com- 
fortable raying exactly what he 
thought— and that all the other officers 
saw he didn't gel his head chopped off 
as a result/' say a Beck. "Only through 
that kind of dialogue— and mutual re- 
spect — can reach solution* to prob* 

taw.* 



Hi 



|ls passion for work is well- 
known. To start with a problem 
I and find a solution it what gives 
him hia. biggest kick. "Once it's fm- 
iahfd," he aiya, "It** almost antlclimar- 
tk to consider the rewards." Observe* 
one associate: "Bob's methodical, orga- 
nized approach to a situation is one of 
hia hallmarks. 1 * 

Ekck, who sleepa only four or five 
hour* a night, is occasionally asked 
where he got* all hia energy and enthu- 
siasm. 1 'Apparently, I have the kind of 
metabolism that enables me to get by 
without much sleep." he says, "As for 
my enthusiasm, f 'm sure that's- a result 
of my positive outlook." 

A typical day for this executive start* 
about 6 a.m. with & vitamin pill and a 
gias* of juice Forty five minutes later 
he slip* into the back seat of a lircKKt- 



aine that carries hiin from his 
borne b Rumaon, a quaint 
New Jersey seashore com- 
munity, to his office in down- 
town Newark 60 mites away. 
The car it outfitted with a 
desk* telephone, of fice a ap- 
plies, and pouches designat- 
ed "For File" and "For Ac- 
tion." 

Beck accomplishes some of 
hU most productive work of 
the day there. "It'a quiet 
work without any interrupt 
tkma," he aaya. He's in the 
office by 8:15 and by 9 ha* 
given his secretary ail her as- 
signments for the day. Then 
it 1 * meetings straight 
through. 

Around 6:30 p.m. he leaves 
for hoiMf. toting two and 
sometimes three briefcases 
full of work. After dinner 
with hia wife. Beck works in 
in is study until midnight. Re 
Ifkn to read biographic* be* 
fore going to bed at 1 o'clock 
or so. 

Beck sees himself as hav- 
ing two basic responsibilities 
as chairman and CEO, The 
first hs to make sure Pruden- 
tial's strategic plana are con- 
stantly evolving to reflect the Ensues 
that the company faces both internally 
and externally. "1 must also ensure 
that good people are coming into the 
company." he says, ""and that thr-y art 
being developed to their fullest *o the 
manpower succession needs Prude mini 
has now, and will have in the future^ 
will be met" 

For the past 25 year*, a single plan- 
ning sheet haa been the heart of Beck's 
daily organization. It spells out where 
his key officers are, what meeting* are 
scheduled and which calls he should 
make, in order of priority. At the end of 
each day Beck reviews the sheel to sr.> 
how productive he has been 

Beck in alio involved in about 60 out* 
aide activities, ranging from service on 
iKjards of directors of other major cor- 
porations, like Xerox, to volunteer or 
ganixationSp such as the Unite J Way of 
America (he will be the next chairman) 
So committed is Beck to "really partiei 
pating" instead of being "just a token 
member" that he is either chairman or 
vie*- chairman of H outside organisa- 
tions. 

Doe* he ever feel he's apreading him 
self mo thin? "You bet, 11 he says, "It 
only means t have to do more formril 
planning to handle it all." The reason 
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WESTINGHOUSE, HARRIS CORP, 
AND UNITED TECHNOLOGIES 
DIDN'T COME TO FLORIDA FOR VACATION. 




And neither did Bendix, Monsanto. 
Sperry Western Electric and att the 
other 16 F 000 companies who gsvt 
Florida mere manufacturing estab- 
lishments t!m any other stase in the 
Southeast 

They come few: almost 4 million 
hard-working reasons: 
Ourwofklbrce. 

A work force wtththe highest tevel 
of education in the Southeast, Which 
means \ hat if they're not already 
trained, they're very readily trainable 

With only .05% ofthetnime bsl to 
work stoppages, they're something 
you doni find very often these days- 



a work force thai actually believes in 
wprfdng. 

All that adds up to employee pro 
ductiviry. Which is just one thing all 
those companies know a bout Florida 
that yours may not Mail the coupon, 
and you can Seam about alt the i^st 

Moving to Florida won t give your 
company a vacation. But it could be 
very, very fjood for its health . 



{-EimpatTy 



FLORIDA 

People like to work 
where they life to live 



for Beck's extensive outside involve- 
ments is his belief that Prudential is 

rl.i.r-i til ILL J'.L*" t. buS3R4f£M — St IA alfttf U 

social force. "This carporatkin and its 

iHdnior officers have respoatfbQitlefi 
that come from being in business," be 
.-iays. "We havu llh obligation to return 
soiwtlibg Up our communities." 

Among Beck'* leadership obligations 
is chairing the Business Round table's 
titk force on SodaJ Security and pen- 
afcm policy. Social Security is an kime 
that Beck takes u> heart, and he is com- 
mitted bo raising the public'* level uf 
understanding of how the program 



works and to solving the problem of 
putting it cm a firm fkwinriai footing. 

,H Our fim jnb is to take the emotion- 
alism out qf the law* so that reasoned 
jjfjonk'. working together, can come up 
with waoiiri solution*! }\i< nay*. "Our 
Social Security dQamma is a *eriouj 
problem because it creates uncertainty 
in the minds of Americana everywhere, 
and it is very much a part of the na- 
tion must preosing domestic prob- 
lem— inflation," Last year Time mftft- 
line Eden tilled Beck as being among the 
'leading oev hpuk^.Tnen" in Washing- 
ton who are Likely to play an increasing- 



A Mitchell Building will 
saw you more than money 




Hut ibe many advantages of a Mitchell 
buildup ultimately translate infn dnllar 
AflvlrkfL LiMfit (rtttol coa& Lower aperaliny 
cost* Faster construction time. Reduced 
hewing and cooftng costs Uwcr maintenance 
cccts Andadetign fltMbiJaty th-nt teteyou 9^ 
buildlcaj mdu want, when vtna waul II 
It's yuois ^th the Mttchell Buildup System. Ncj 
suiprises No sudden price tnjcreSBes. No lengthy 

If tfrarvi a building irt your future, itnd yesu wan* to 
idW rnoa* thvui rnontv slarT pA&rn ij; «g <r. wsth Mitchell 
Far further inrfcrniaflori contact ydot newest MUchdl Builder, of call 1601 } 
6722 tor prarnpi attention. 
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ly important role in shaping? major poli- 
cy issues. 

Not all of Beck's time is devoted to 
work; it just seema that way. Between 
Friday night and Sunday afternoon— lie 
Linuaity auencte Sunday nights prepar- 
ing for the week— it's purely leisure, 
None of his three sons and two daugh- 
tera, ranging in age from 19 to 32 p are 
:i! 'mme "If* i^rein when they oonui 
home, but it's good when they 3eavf>," 
he Raytv Keck and bin wife lik<- Unruie: 
their two-story ccdoniai home all to 
tlmmaalves. "We enjoy dancing, attend- 
ing parties and playing golf together, 1 ' 
Frances »bth_ She accompanies her Iiuk- 
band on about a third of his bu^jneas- 
related travels. 

UccJc'r range of leisure interest* 
seems almost as broad an bus pmfes- 
•kntil activitiea. Jogging and aquaah 
help keep him in condition, He fre- 
quently vent urea out into the Atlcintit* 
for rieep'fteii fwhiug in ha 24*f not power 
huai, Hi: :irubii<Nv>'S nil over the world 
UntO Tocently, he braved hang gliding 
Prude ntkl'fl chief actuary ortlered bin, 
tn quit that pastime, however, when he 
jsoupht to buy more life insurance* 

TEfJNnjs art'H'i likely to alow down 
much for Beck when bo retires In 
nine years. "I've already nuirted 
eompifing a liat of what I want to do, M 
he aays. Law school is a possibility. He 
i* likely to ntay on some boards, both 
ci immunity and buftines*. ' [ also intend 
to read ai! 10 ikimm of Will Durante 
Story of Civilization before I die,'* he 
sayF matter-of-fact ly. 

Sometliin^ else that's likely to keep 
him oecupied is a book h« Hlarted to 
write yeara ago but nwtr fittkhed All 
2D chapters arc outlined and the con- 
tent* aa»€Fnibled, "'It's probably my big- 
gest unfinished ta>k." hr ruvh The ts- 
Uu; Suctm h Easier Tftutr Fa&utt. 

Nik um» nhould knuw man* alwjiit thai 
than Bob Seek, who lamenta that too 
few people? come cfoae to atUiiniiif Uit- sr 
full potential becauRe of lark of mutiva- 
rion, 4 *Tlwy pat in time rather thnn u«e 
:i ' he aays. "Ifs a Bhame that st* nuiny 
people live and die with the music Rtill 
in l.hetn. 

"Why not feci the thrill of flutting 
iomething done, nf w tuning, of being In 
from of the pack? Even if you don r i 
make it— and there are time* when ev- 
erybody hfca doubts— a great deal of 
the Job of life » reaching out for one** 
dreams. That's what tivrng i« aJl 

abort/ 1 
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7b ordlbtr reprint* of this 
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FOR YOUR TAX RLE 



New Forms, New Rules 



Tax forms now reflect the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act of 1981- The sooner 
you study them, the bigger the jump 
you will have on thai April L5 deadline. 

IRA end Ksogh PitfuJIi 



A new <»ra starts January 1 for Indi- 
vidual Retire men! Accounts and Keogh 
I'H.R W) plans for the self-employ ecL 
They offer excellent tax shelters for all 
who can save some money. But there 
are catches. 

You have to set up your IRA in a 
trust with an approved financial snwiiiu- 
tkm— bank. *avinga and loan, credit 
union, insurance company, etc To meet 
the legal responsibilities of their ro[e as 
trustees, institutions put restraints <in 
the way they invest IRA money, and 
they also m mi obey the new provisions 
of the 1981 tax act, including the rule 
about not investing in collectibles. 

Although you can shift your IRA to a 
new trustee as investment opportuni- 
ties change, watch for penalties. Home 
institutions do not accept rollovers. 

[f you draw money out of an IRA 
before you axe 59 Mi years old and do 
not roll over that amount into a new 
retirement fund, you pay a penalty of 
10 percent of the money withdrawn, 
plus your regular income Lax on the 
turn. 

You can't borrow from your IRA or 
use it as collateral for a loan. At age 
WH you mutt start withdrawing the 
money accumulated in an IRA. Mini- 
mum yearly withdrawal are deter 
mined by actuarial tables, and you will 
owtr income Lax on that money when 
you take it out. 

Rules are basically similar for one 
person Keoghs but get more complicat- 
ed if employes are involved 

The big advantage of IRA and Keogh 
plana is that once started, the tax free 
compounding of interest can work won- 



Note: For Your Tax File £* an informa- 
tion service for readers. Sfi tax and 
legal adviser* for guidance on all spe- 
cific and individual cajpa- 
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dera. At 6 percent interest compounded, 
your money nearly do utiles in about 
nine years. If you and a working- spouse 
put aside the current IRA maximum of 
$2,000 a year each for 80 yean, you 
could come close to becoming million- 
aires. But don't get excited about that 
pot of gold; [f inflation tan' I checked, 
being a millionaire won't mean much. 

More Horns Officii? 



A deduction for home office expenses 
may soon be earner to get. 

The Tax Reform Act of ISTfi decreed 
that space in a home claimed as used 
for business had to be used exclusively 
that way and had to be your principal 
place of business, That ruled out dedue* 
tiona for most people who used home 
space to supplement the office provided 
by an employer or to moonlight, Be- 
cause of widespread complaint* and 
pending House legislation, Treasury is 
rewriting the regulations, 

If you have some income from a sec- 
ondary trade or businesi operated out 
of your home, you would be able to 
deduct the home office's! proportionate 
share of maintenance, utilities, rent, 
etc- You could even file amended re- 
turns for put years if you thought It 
worth the trouble (.deductions can't ex- 
coed the net income of the business). 

Two cautioner Claiming thus deduc- 
tion may increase the chance of an au- 
dit, and the percentage of your home 
attributed to business use will reduce 
the amount of gain that can be shel- 
tered from tax when you or your heirs 
sell the house. 

Auto Deductioni 



A taxpayer who uses a car in buai 
MHP and claims a deduction for busi- 
ness expenses can almost certainly get 
a larger deduction by keeping records 
Of actual expenses instead of using the 
standard mileage allowance. 

That 20<ents a-mile allowance is the 
same as it wan in 1980 despite the riding 
costs of nearly everything, and you are 




stuck with that figure unless you have 
records to show the actual cost of your 
business ear operations. Start keeping 
records for 1983 and reap a nice tax 
saving next year. 

Sf Iffat P*ncrlti«t 



The free ride is over for those who 
delayed or underpaid their taxes and 
cheerfully paid 12 percent interest on 
their deficiency while earning much 
more in money-market funds Hurting 
February I the interest rate jumps to 
20 percent 

When an underpayment results from 
negligence or intentional disregard of 
the rules, the old 5 percent ^irmky will 
apply, phis a new one: 50 percent of the 
interest due on that underpayment, in 
addition to the interest itself, 

Also: Overvaluation of property that 
results in underpayment of tax can now 
bring a penalty of ID to 30 percent of 
the underpayment, depending on the 
amount of overvaluation- This can bite 
you in ;i Lax sheltrr den I or chiiritahk* 
contrihution claim in which the deduc- 
tion is keyed to the cost of the property, 

ioiivr family Rentals 



Help is on the way for those who rent 
a residence to a family member. 

Internal Revenue Service regulations 
have interpreted the law in such a way 
that renting to a family member consti- 
tutes personal use by the owner. This 
hvb> meant that the owner in the typical 
case taken deductions for mortgage in- 
terest and tax** but not for operating 
expenses and depredation — deductions 
that are available on other property. 

Legislation moving through Con- 
gress would ehunge Section 2B0A of the 
Internal Revenue Code so a taxpayer 
would not he considered to be tiling a 
residence for persuiLLLl purposes wheal 
he Hint* it to another person— family 
member or not— at a fair market rental. 
But "transactions between family 
members will be scrutinized closely/ 
officials warn- P 
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"Lets get It *Back, America 




r 





dorg& Washington* Jamas Madison, Alexander Hamilton and 

/n a /oiisin^ musical fitm pi J- 



Gr* 

Franklin return to Washington, D*C 
sentation from the U.S. Chamber entitled "Lets Get it Back, America.* 
In exuberant song ami dialogue, these distinguished statesmen ex^ 
press their dismay at America's economic woes and heavy reliance on 
big government to solve them-* a sftuaUon that's a tar cry from their in- 
tan f ions in drafting our Constitution! 

Their important and timely advice calls for Americans to get back 
the spirit that founded and built this nation. . "self-reliance, initiative and 
pride in America and all it stands for" 

Let's Get It Back, America" will entertain and inspire any group or - 
gathering of cittjens. young and ofd. tf$ a fitm all Americans should see. 
Help spread its powerful message send in the coupon today* 
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THE ENTREPRENEURS 



Solar Heat for the Frost Belt 



B 



Y iOSEPif R. fhissgjus reck- 
oning, the infant soLur ener- 



gy company he founded and 
heads "could b* another Xe- 
rox'-s shining symbol of the 
success, possible through innova- 
tive technology. 

Whether Sunmaster Corpora- 
tion reaches Hiich height* remains 
to be vh'fi. but it has a unique 
product, it is profitable and it is 
growing. The product: a solar col- 
lector system that performs just 
about as efficiently on overcast 
days in bright sunshine and 
whose temperature buildup is 
high enough for space or water 
heating in a variety of climates. 
The most profitable of the finna 
100 dealers la in Anchorage, 
where cloudy day* £ire the norm. 

The Sunmaater product, 
which extends solar use to re- 
gion* outside the sun twit, :l 
major step forward, " Bays Wil- 
liam Sehertz, manager of suilar 
application* at the gnvemcnfiiitr 
funded Argo&ne National Labo- 
ratory, 

Croser-Chester Medical Center in Up- 
land, Pa. T for example, has & 1188,000 
Sunmaster water-heating system that 
save* mure than f{17/HW a year, accord- 
ing to Mark Mitchell, luJmipistrative as- 
siBUuit. 

Says Jw Friwn. "Our biggest com- 
petilion in the marketplace i» ignorance 
of what an efficient iolar system we 
have." 

At the heart of all sular thermal ays* 
terns are collectors that absorb heat 
from the sun. They may be flat, as most 
collectors are, or tubular, like Sun mas- 
ter' s. In both designs, a circulating flu- 
id ahaprta warmth and delivers it to a 
storage tank for apace heating or to a 
water heater. 

Sun master makes ah ev&cua ted- tube 
collector— a tube within a tube, sepa* 
rated by a vacuum, which traps heat. 
The col Sector functions much like a 
thermos bottle. 

Compound parabolic reflectory de- 
signed by the Argoone lab and licensed 
66 




PreUdint Joseph Frisaera (letl) and Crtlel 
Engineer Michael Piatt tar Sunmaster's product I* 
lha rrwel efficient solar collector can the market 



to 3u nmaster by the Department of En- 
ergy for a nominal fee, are mounted 
behind the tubes. The two mirrors fo- 
cu-h both diffuse and direct sunlight on 
each tube no matter what the position 
of the sun overhead. 

| s PK&tlOM OF law or no aunlight, the 
I Sun master collector, whose fluid is 
lap water, automatically drains itaelf— 
important because freezing is prubably 
the biggest peril to solar heater* in cold 
climates. The draining obviates the use 
of corrosive antifreeze as the circulat- 
ing fluid. 

The Sunm aster iyatera*a drainage 
feature, for which Frisson, holds the 
patent, and its combination of compo- 
nent* — evacuated tube, parabolic re- 
flector* and other parts— make it one 
of a kind. 

A chemical engineer by training, 
Frissora waft, no stranger to entrepre- 
neurship when he founded Sunmaster. 
H* 1 bid already formed two successful 



I eiectronics firms, One has been 
I acquired by Corning Glass. The 
I other is Andover Control*, whare 
he is still chairman and a princj- 
I pal stockholder. An dove r will 
have an estimated SS million in 
sales this year* 

Frtssora, £&, acquired a work' 
ing knowledge of solar energy in 
one of his first jobs after gradu- 
ating from Northeastern Univer- 
sity — designing space payloads at 
an Air Force research center. 
Some years later, he waa in 
charge of Coming's solar energy 
programs 

Just before lie launched Sun- 
master, he was working aa an in- 
dependent juilnr design c<j ul- 
tra t. One of his clients was 
Owens-Illinois. In 1977 hv con- 
vinced the tfiimt company that his 
idea was worth investing in. 

Owens- 1 J Jin oi a provided him 
with more than MOTJ,Q0O» to 1978 
Fm&ora and a group of work- 
era shipped their first product 
SunmasL^r, headquartered in 
Coming, KY„ had stale* of $2 
million in its first full year of 
operation. Hospital"*, schools and other 
institutions accounted for most of that. 

The company eipeets sales to tup S4 
million this year. 11 Residential sales are 
starting to lake off, 11 say a Frisco ra_ 

Owena-llimoLi has el substantial mi- 
nority interest in Sunmaster (Friasora 
owns most of the stock 1, and it supplies 
Sunmaster with evacuated tubes. Qw> 
ens-Illinois also produces a line of solar 
collector!, 

Priftsora says an understand i»k fflm 
fly and his pairing of known technolo- 
giea with his own ideas have been in- 
strumental in Sunmaater'i success 

He recalls "snatching victory from 
the jaw a of defeat more times than 1 
care to remember" at Sunmaster, "H 
hag been a battle, getting our technolo- 
gy recognized." he says, but when he 
surveys the huge market for funl-aav 
ing products, he has no regrets: 
took* like the sky's the limit' 1 

—Tony Veloctt 
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Discover how 
to improve your 
management talents 
and profits. 



ILvk itrive Seminars in Sound' is 
a lively 8-tape program designed to give 
answers to problems crucial in manag- 
ing a business. The tapes cover: r 

1 . HOW T< ) CET YOlfR IDEAS j 
ACROSS 

2. MAKi-;w:M«wioFVi n k 

TtME 

3. YOUR R< )LE AS A DECISION 
MAKER 

4. GUIDE TO I UTTER 
PEOPLE MANAGEMENT 

5. MASTERING THE ART 

<)] : i)FJi:(L\riN(i 

6. ()R(ANIZINGYOUR 
HANS AND MANNING 
YOURORaANiMTJON 

7. STRArEGlES OF MOVING 
AHEAD 

8. HOW TO LIVE WITH 
YOUR OWN SUCCESS 

No boring lectures. 

(Jn each tape, actors drama- 
tize on-ihe-jdb situations that, 
as a manager, are always 
facing you. The expert com- 
mentary analyzes the situa- 
tions and ck'mtpnstraies Hit- 
nvist profitable solutions. 

Learn where and when you 
choose. 11 k' c< u ivenience i 4 cassi -lit- 
tajjes, In a coni|>acl binder, allows 
"fremiti*- Vmitvirs in Si mud" m work for 



How To Get Your 
Ideas Across 



Your Role As 
A Decision Maker 




Guide To Better People 
Manage men! 



Organizing Your Plans and 
Planning Your Organization 



you anywhere, any- 
time— at the office, in 
your car or at home. 

Invest $95 in your- 
self and profit for a 
lifetime. Send today 
for your complete set 
of H cassette&Each 
"Executive Seminars 
in Sound" tn|u- is [to 
k^s than 45 minutes 
long. Well wen let yi >u 
try it for 15 days FKEE. 
and if youVe not satisfied, 
return it for a ful] idund. 

['his. voi i tfXnve ;.\ sTikJv 
glide with a written synop- 
sis of each ta[#\ ideal for 
l^ersoual review and group 
training sessions 




Strategies of Moving Ahead 




How To Live With Your 
Own Success 



rl U take you up on your 15 day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
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Hurdling the Barriers to Creativity 

Or 

How To Become More Like a Raccoon 



Whether large or small a company 
must innovate or deteriorate* say* 
Frederick D. Buffffit* a consultant 
upeciahjtng in corporate growth and 
dtivtlopment But coming up with 
good new-product concepts ran &c 
nciy difficult In this excerpt from his 
book, New Product Devetopment Strat- 
egies. Bugpie lists obstacles that stand 
in the path of creativity and suggests 
imjr* executives tan omrrome them. 



Creativity— the ability to 
generate new options— is m- 
herent in all of us. to a 
greater of lesser extent The abili- 
ty may be latent, but it's then. 
And lite first step to "accessing" 
that «kill, fur application to practi- 
cal busine&a tasks, Is to recognize 
the hindrances to creativity that 
the typical corporate executive 
faces Here are six corporate hin- 
drances: 

1. The prit* &f being wr«mg. In 

some companies an executive gets 
only one chance to make a miitake, 
a Wg mistake for which he in dear- 
ly and solely responsible. Other 
companies are more tolerant But 
in no organisation b it beneficial to 
one's career to fail frequently. 
Therefore, the safest course for 
the executive, by at! odd*, is to keep on 
keeptn 1 on— doing things in accordance 
with standard practice, according to 
policy* and take no chance*. The surest 
way to avoid tnk**k*e nor lu try any- 
thing you haven't successfully done be- 
fore. 

1 The need for jvilffcatfen. Ml urgfl- 

mr-atiatw number among their members 
guardians of the present order. Any- 
thing new is viewed with suspicion. A 
new idea could coal money, change pri- 
orities, diminish responsibility, dilute 
tffort— w L-aL3.hfe- Ei hundred oth+rr curpr* 
rat* disasters. These friendly keepers rf 
the status quo generally preface their 
criticism with "I'm just playing deviTe 

M 



advocate, you understand/' and pro- 
ceed to devastate your fledgling idea. 
The result is that the concept Is dis 
missed out of hand before it gets a real 
chance. 

3l Veiled reputation, When an execu- 
tive makes hfe mark— when he do«* hit 
a big wuiner— what incentive does he 
have to try anything new again? He can 
hit again, in which case he's about 
where I if wa&— or he can come a crop- 
per [and the odds are that he willh in 




which case hfr reputation as a creative 
gttfus becomes somewhat tarnished. 
So he is in a no-win situation, and the 
best thing he can do is tack in his neck 
and rest on his laurels. One big success 
can ruin a creative contributor. Of 
course, that fa not always the case. 
Some people are iricoiTigible inquirers; 
they simply ignore the end results of 
their creative probing and continue to 
come up with new possibilities. 

4 freimwe hi produce. The folkways 
of business demand that employes give 
the appearance of befog "earnestly en- 
gaged" at all times during working 
hours. That is, they should give some 
evidence of motion, or at least con- 



sciousness, and consistently exhibit 
"aeriousneAs of purpose/ ' That all re- 
lates to the /jtomss of business. Wtlh 
respect to the r#£ult$ of business,, there 
is some presumption on the part of the 
corpora tion that there will be some 
measurable outcome from this activity 
after u. fieriod of 1im+' — a pre*urupNmi 
that on lis face does not seem unrea- 
sonable, 

But here's the rub. In the fir&t place, 
when someone is truly engaged in 
Ktrenuous creathiiy, he may show 
no outward signs of life, and fur- 
thermore, he may adopt a most un- 
businesslike posture or situate 
himself in a very unworklike ,hUi- 
lion. And secondly, there may well 
be no physical traces nf tits hard 
work— nothing (o show for all that 
creative effort Yet the new con- 
cept he has generated may revolu- 
tionise a process, create a whole 
new product line r»r rtKJr^niKt ihn- 

c ocopap y. 

On the nther hand, he may just 
be goofing off. You can't tell from 
outside 

5. Overwianagemvntt In order to 
have the opportunity to work at 
creativity, the worker must be left 
to his own devices. Yet between 
responsibilities assigned, sr-he-dute* 
and rleadlineR u> be met. tin- or^am^H^r 
and supervision of Warns and individual 
workers (plain meddling), and mlseeUu- 
neous irrelevant distractions, the exec- 
utive often has little opportunity for 
creativity There is simply no time to 
spend contemplating posfiiiiV new :.[> 
p roaches to problems. The only safe 
course is to follow the thoroughly pre- 
dictable procedure that has proved ade- 
quale in the past 

6. Fruit rati on foremt. 

ecutive has the opportunity U> genera 
truly creative solutions— arid posscsffea 
th« temerity (focdhardinw) to do to— 
he may refrain from the effort because 
he haa been conditioned by the corpora- 



de- 
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tion not to bother Many companies aim- 
ply do not respond at any level to the 
stimulus of a creative proposal. It'a a 
bit like throwing a rock into a tar pit- 
no ripples, no bubbles, nothing at all It 
just sinks out of sighL After a few 
experiences of that sort, the Innovative 
executive may rightly conclude that he 
should devote hi* energies to activities 
that will have greater impact on the- 
organization and result En more tangi- 
ble benefits. 

Mtr fiest blush, these built-in hin- 
II d ranees to creativity may seem 
overwhelming But ] can assure 
you that all of them can be overcome. 

Wnat you have to do is become more 
tike a rareoon. Raccoons are quite cre- 
ative in getting what they want. Em- 
pirical evidence abounds. Just open up 
the subject of the exploits of raccoons 
Qt any cocktail parly on Gibson Island, 
Md., for example. You will hear all 
hinds of tales — eyewitness reports of 
'«ie raccoon nUm-Jing -m the shoulders 
of another to reach the top of a garbage 
can and similar exploits to achieve their 
(Out, 

Any animal with a sufficient number 
erf brain cells ha* the capacity to be 
creative. Man ban 10 billion brain 
ce] to—far more than he need* to be cre- 
ative, But man alone among animals 
commonly electa to restrict the uses of 
creativity to solve prnblr-ms. The handh 
sip k a matter of choice by default If a 
person wants to slough off this handi- 
cap and avail himself of the additional 
working tool— malivJty— he pan do so 
¥$ following some simple rules. 

Bui* 1: N«£«iii4y li th# mulW. There 
hag to he Some incentive, a strong in* 
centjve, to ft ti mutate people to innovate 
■■■J" create. For the raccoon, the incentive 
of accessible food b enough motivation 
to get the trash can lid off- 

Kul* 2: Be potlttv*. You've g^l tu 
J iave a jHisitive, optimistic attitude. You 
be a grurnp and believe that no 
good can ever come from anything dif- 
ferent or new. You've got to believe 
l hat improvements are possible 

Kulft 3- Collect relevont ntw dole 

^■th a little creativity you ran turn a 
Ww a ear into a silk puree— but you've 
Kot to have the aow p s ear to start with. 
X°u can't make sotiaetbing from noth- 
,n £- So begin not by trying to find a 
shortcut—a lucky hit to the unawer— 
"tit by packing relevant raw maleriaJa 
to Work with in ynur brain, 

4: Gbong* your ptfttptloft I f you 

l«ok at a problem from the same per* 
■Pwthre that you have always looked It 
the problem, you're going to come up 
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with the same old answers an J roari- 
b locks. So the solution La, first, don't 
look at the "whole problem" — break it 
into separate parts and pieces — and, 
second, find some way in really see 
/perhaps for the first time) those ele- 
ments of the whole. 

Rut* $z Think In »qu#nce, not In parol* 
la I If you start evaluating your idea* — 
whether they ore good or bad< whether 
your Rceond fdea is better than your 
first, whether an idea is good enough to 
do the job that you're trying to do—you 
will soon bog down and prevent your- 
self from coming up with new 'quali- 
fied" ideas. So think wholly creatively 
first, accepting all ideas that come to 
you without eliminating anything. Only 
then sort out the good ones Incidental- 
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ly, during this phase you may find it 
possible to refine, combine and improve 
the anginal seed idea*. 

RuU 6: Tolarala ambiguity. The 
French mathematician and philosopher 
Pcjjncare said, "Disorder is the condi- 
tion of the mind's fertility/' Don'! try tu 
organise your thoughts or control your 
mind's meandering!*: That's the job of 
ihe left side of your bruin H b 
right a«le of the brain that is active in 
sLppoiuttonai, nonanalytk thought You 
must withstand a bout of random fish- 
ing and searching without demanding 
the safe harbor of a "settled matter." 

Rut* 7i Work (ft It, As with any tough 
job* to achieve results you've got to try 
hanl Using creativity, like using a 
show!, is not a dilettante's dalliance , 
You must persevere. 

Rub S: lUminal* diilraclkom tit: no rat- 
ing new ideas requires uninterrupted 
concentration. Otherwise you may 
think you're thinking about the subject 
when you're actually musing about the 

1 l>HJ 



interference, It's essential thai yon gen 
away from your telephone and your in- 
box, and thoae appealing u little" nobs. 

Rula 9t too* tm 1OT way*, not lh* 
ontwur- Assuming that you have select 
ed an open-ended problem— one that 
w\]\ admit nf tmtff than onr :nl equate 
solution— recognise that there are a 
number of acceptable "right" answers 
aa well as an infinite number of wrong 
answer*. Generate as many possible an- 
swers as you can. The larger your pool 
of possibilities, the more likely that a 
winner tor two) will be among them. 

Rule to Verbellia. Words are the 
tools of thought Don't underestimate 
the value of words as stimuli of creativ- 
ity. Your brain bone may be connected 
to your tongue bone— in which eaae, 
start talking, Or jour brain bone may 
be connected to your fingerbone — In 
which ease, start wriimj: UvjI ■ Wl ;n 
etare at the problem 

Rule 11: Don'l rrtitt youf moirtOjy The 

high rate of deterioration of the ability 
to recall has been scientifically proved. 
New ideas are ephemeral. Record xhvm 
before they are bat irretrievably. Ideas 
do not have the courtesy to announce 
themselves in advance, so be ready to 
trap them whenever they show up, 

Roll tJfa Let op — gtitaf* After you 
have focused on the task over a period 
of time until you are about uaed up, 
leave off! Go to something else — rest, 
play, sleep. Your subconscious will take 
over and continue the probe-nnd-rtesrch 
operation automatically. 

Rul* 13- llarofa. After a period of 
tation, come back to the problems 
afresh. Your subconscious will then do- 
nate its contributions, Once you have 
judged the pieces and parts, select the 
good ideas and concentrate only on 
them Uac them as points of departure 
for another creative climb from your 
new plateau. Finally, practice. 

Rul* 14* OtHl. There will come a point 
when additional creative effort be- 
come* marginally productive. After you 
have done a workmanlike job, don't con 
throe seeking the holy grail. The task is 
complete Take the best solutions— and 
implement thorn. 

Rul* 15: Don't follow ruitt Bid ideas 
as well as good ideas follow rules. Loos 
en np. Smash a few icons, [iij t y pntr 
way, whatever way works. Every' 
hody'i dtfferenL p 

from New Product, Development Stmt 
eRuw, by Frederick B. Buffgie. Copy- 
right © mi by A3SACO}I t a ifn^r^i 
of AmvricQn Management Assoria- 
Uotim, Att right* rwmwL Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Take a Corporate Approach 
To Family Life 



By K. Wayne Scott 



T HE COMING YEAH may bring sonir 
of the toughest challenges you've 
ever faced in your career as you 
cope With stubborn inflation, deter- 
mined competition, vexing uncertain- 
ties and countless other pressures. 

Whether you're the CEO or a new 
employe with high potential, you're 
more likely to be product] re under 
stress when you have the support of 
your family. Here's an example; 

When Donald M. Kendal 2 was invited 
to be chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the United States, he let the 
Kendal] family board of directoro— him- 
self, hh wife and their two young 
tana — determine his reaponae {aee N*- 
teon p s Business, Lesson* of Leader 
thip p May. 1961). Aa chairman and chief 
executive officer of PepsiCo, be was 
already away from home often. He 
wanted to accept the Chamber post but 
was willing to abide by a negative vote 
from his family Their unanimous yes 
and continuing support have been es- 
sential lo his success in both jobs 
Perhaps you feel you don't have time 



for board meetings at home. Then just 
try one or two. applying your very best 
leadership skills. 

Checking your attitude is a good place 
to start. You already know that a board 
of directors is most effective when alt 
members share a commitment to help the 
organization succeed, You'll have to de- 
cide how far you're wilting to go in gi ving 
your children a piece of the action. 

No single solution will apply to all 
families. But in general you're more 
likely to succeed by nurturing participa- 
tory management rather than dominat- 
ing with an authoritarian style 

Many objective* could be achieved 
m your board meeting*, For example: 
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• Highlight the efforts, not just the 
accomplishments, of each family mem- 
ber. Recording these m a family year- 
book (your corporate records, if you 
will) can boost self-esteem and docu- 
ment progress. 

• Coordinate schedules to remind ev- 
eryone of important events and ensure 
family support for participation in 
tchoo! events. 

# Plan recreational activities for the 
coming weeks and an annual vacation* 

* Resolve family problems before 
they get out of hand, 

January is an idea] time to set goal* 
for the earning year. For best use of 
everyone's time p have an executive 
meeting with your spouse to consider 
your present :'Cri-ji^h:^iji'J pg^iblr im- 
provements to be discussed with the 
entire family. The single parent might 
turn to a grandparent or a close friend 
for this reappraisal For a family check- 
up, consider how you're doing in these 
five areas of family life: 

Individual fnwth. Are we getting 
enough rest and exercise? Do we sup- 
port the physical, mental, emotional, so- 
cial and spiritual development of each 
family member? Are we leading by ex- 
ample? 

ffiiinwort Do we show love and re- 
spect for <mc another, especially when 
disagreement* arise? Are responkibil 
ities in the home fairly shared and will- 
ingly carried out? Are communication* 
open and constructive? 

Prlvndihlp and ■*rv|<«. Do we 
know our neighbors and do things for 
them* Do we [kelp people in need and 
get involved in the community'? 

Pwrptii* and erdar* I >a we make ef- 
fective use of our time, money and oth- 
er resources" Do w*- have peniona] and 
career goals? 

ItacrMtlan. I in we relax and have 
fun together? Does each person have 
hobbies and other worthwhile inter* 
ests? Do we take memorable vacations? 

Children of all ages wfll be more will- 
ing to participate in a family board 
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meeting that, is focused, punitive mid 
brief— but rvot so brief thai comments 
are aquckhud A good way to keep 
ihin^s an track in to us* an agenda. 
Hav*j it typed and give each member of 
Ihr- board a copy to refer to during the 
meeting. 

Etatnetlm&i it may be best to dispense 
with the agenda If i t blocks cummunica* 
linn Om« of my own family 'a more 
memorable councils was held spontanea 
mjBly near midnight in the darkened 
room of one child after 1 had done some 
disciplining. The setting made it easier 
to reaffirm feelings of love, and Dad 
retah-ed valuable feedback on his ways 
of dealing with growing teems. 

Documonl your IB82 goals In your 
family journal or yearbook. In fact, you 
niuy wane to make a tape recording of 
the entire January board meeting 

For a family activity after your plan- 
ning meeting, put together a time cap- 
kuIp; photos; 11 taped interview with 
each member to record present inter 
eats p friends, musical talent- samples of 
schoolwork and handicrafts; and a copy 
of your goals for the coming year. Put 



the bos away until next year's- annual 
meeting. 

Daring monthly board meetings 
throughout the year, you can follow up 
on your goals and plan family activities 
for coming weeks. At the end of the 
meeting, agree on the date for the next 
meeting. That will allow everyone to 
rnakt: pluiih. 

■ f YOL" are hew tan t about planning 
I activitiei for your family, you're not 
I alone. Some business people ft? pi 
thty do enuugh plmnuni; <m the jnk arA 
just want to relax and avoid itructere 
at home. Obviously, imposing loo much 
structure makes no sense, but a tittle 
foresight can help make birthdays more 
memorable, trips and vacations unfor- 
gettable and other times together more 
productive. 

Many families share good times hut 
fail to capture the memories. Plan 
ahead and uae a camera or journal so 
you'll have investments for your memo- 
ry bank. 

Let your children take turns prepar- 
ing for and conducting your monthly 



family board meetings. They may nut 
do as well as you would, but with your 
encouragement ihvy can ik-velop valu- 
able leadership skills for school church, 
civic activities,, future careers — and 
leadership of their own families. 

Developing a tradition of monthly 
family board meetings will take time 
and energy— perhaps juat when you 
need to bum a little midnight oil at 
work. But it will be well worth the in- 
vestment. 

The bottom line: Your family life will 
he more rewarding, you 1 1 1 have more 
support for your career . . . and you'll 
make a bedrock contribution to rebuild- 
ing America. n 



K. Wawe Scott m president of the. 
.Iwmn Family ■Sorurfy, an indt- 
fyvfidmt nonprofit orijanizfstwn that 
14 helping to promote FamHyT\m* t an 
effort initiated by life undtruuitm to 
vrteoumrje fa Mi lie* to ahfirr time to- 
a filter regularly. For a fret /a?rtr/y 
checkup, send I ntamptd, self-ad* 
drt-tuttd mvehpt faviflf. Department 
ft Box 9S?3, Washington* DlC tOOlS, 



The U.S. Chamber's 
New Primer For Hospital Trustees 
has some key answers! 



In 1981 Americans spent over 
3-1QO biltjon on hospital care 1 

That figure is e*pecied lo in- 
crease 3 1 /3 times by 1 989 1 Why 
are hospital costs so high and 
ris-mo, rapidly - ? in easy- ^under- 
stand language the New Primer 
explains how hospitals are fi- 
nanced, o peeled and regulated 
uses charts and graphs to 
help decipher ihe alphabet 
soup' of hospital care it also 
shows what business Is doing to 
contain hospital cosls and 
^hal Ihe tutu re holds 

The New Primer e$ must read- 
ing lor all 80.000 hgspilal trus- 
tees especially the 40 percent 
who are business people M pro- 
vides hospital administrators, 
doctors, and insurance e* ecu- 
lives with in lor mat ion about the 
business perspective on hospi- 




tals and health care. Also highly 
recommended tor health nfan- 
nera, quality assurance officiate 
and other leaders ol heallh car<? 
organizations and for provid- 
ing employee benefit managers 
with uselul information lor heallh 
care plan negotiations Learn 
what you and other business/ 
community leaders can do to 
help your hospital serve its pa- 
henis m a cost-ettectrve yet com- 
passionate manner Order your 
copies today 1 *6©33. 1-9, SB QO 
ea , 10-24, $7 00ea 45 00 

ea 1 00 or moro. $4 00 ea Mak.e 
checks payab»e to U S Chamber 
of Commerce, and add appropri- 
ate sales tax for deliveries in 
D.G and California Order from 
U S. Chamber of Commerce 
P O Box 114. Kensington Md 
20795 
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SOUND OFF TO THE EDfTOR 
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A More Sedate Fourth Estate ? 



THE respected JvVw York Tim** 
goes to press daily under the motto 
All the iff? we Thflt's Fit To Print/' 
Newspaper reader* have no trouble 
with the word alL bin jff t? a judgment 

In fact, after more than two centu- 
ries of a free press in this countfy, ar- 
guments persist— frequently between 
the government in Washington ami the 
moifip ■■ to what should he reported 
and how. 

For example. President Reagan re- 
cently D^kinj reporters to use mere "re- 
straint" in what they print and 
it He said some reporting w 
tractive to our dealing* world- 

KGnaJd Hea^an u not the first Chief 
Executive to have such compljiiftU. 
Government leaders^ poJjrfcaJ animjik 
that they nrt^ tend to accuse the media 
of uvtitx?ftffcrne#& to find and play up 



matt-rial that ts embarrassing to ih.-m 
or to tboK allied with thenL 

They argue thai iho pros* and thu 
networks are nwre inclined La try to 
scoop one another than to hold off on a 
story in order to gain time needed for a 
more accurate, balanced picture, Hiey 
contend, too, that competitive test of- 
ten leads to neti&ationalizmg what real- 
ly are trivial eventa. 

Kditors concede that book? reporting 
may weaken the U.S. image in other 
nations' eyes, but they point out that it 
may also strengthen that image by 
demonstrating how nolid America's un- 
derpinnings at freedom arc. 

AM, editors say. the voters have a 
ri^ht to know about things thai may 
affect their derision* at the polls. 

Editor* argue that the media tor at 
least most of the media) have Indeed 
displayed restraint in reporting on na- 
tional af fairs— though* admittedly* in 



stldi special 

There is similar contrnversy about rer 
porters and broadcasters in other areas 
of national life- 
Like government leaders, business 
teadere often charge that there is too 
much sensationalism in the niedm about 
their activities Others note that bad 
new* about people geta big headlines 
while good news ^'Millions tif drivers 
today did not hit anybody...") doesn't 
get a mention. Individuals complain of 
invasion of privacy that can wreck £l 
life. 

TTie media answer The people's need 
to know is paramount, and the press 
and broadcasters are meeting that 
need And ankles thai may ham indi- 
viduals may help others through the 
leasojis they teairh 

Should the media exercise more self- 
restjiiiDt? 

What do you think? 
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Laundry product*, idl-purpnsctk'ant-ni, hcm^-dun cleana*. dKinkcmitK 
ftoorcarc, window cleaning furmlure cure. jLitum;j[K dhthwusdiing products cmd lot* mufv. 



AMWAY PRODUCTS CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR BUSINESS SHINE! 



For you to ring up 
sales, your customers have 
to know you're the best . 
That's whyeverything— 
including housekeeping- 
has to be handled just 
right. And it will be when 
you put your Amway 
distributor on your team. 
He or she knows how 
important a part house- 
keeping plays in your business success. 

That's why you can depend on your 
Amway distributor to be there when .row 
want, bringing everything you need- 
from laundry "fid floor-care products to 
specialized cleaners and lots more. Plus 
the knowledge to help you get the job 
done economically and efficiently. 

Out of the more than 1 50 products 
your Amway distributor offers, you can 
put together the combination that'sjust 
right for you. He or she will show your 




staff how to get the 
most out of every Amway 
product and will back the 
quality of each one with 
a 100% guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

When your Amway dis- 
tributor calls, get the whole 
story. Find out the many 
ways he or she can help you. 
If you need a distributor 
/jou; dial toll-free 1-800-253-4463, (except 
in Hawaii and Alaska) (Michigan busi- 
nesses dial I -800-632-8723 >. 

We'll put you in touch with an 
Amway distributor near you. You'll find 
that having an Amway distributor on 
your team makes it that much easier to 
make your business shine. Amway 
Corporation, Ada, M I 
49355. Amway of Canada. 
Ltd., London, Ontario 
N6A4S5, Canada. 
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Get the whole story . 
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Service To Please 
Execs on the Go 

"The Apace program was going 
down* so 1 bailed out." nays Orlando EL 
Ptinfile. He was workiag in quality 
trxil for a company that supplied parte 
for the U.S. space program in 1972 
when he deckled u> turn flying, his hob- 
by since I8&6y Into a second career. 

"Dit" PanfHe, 52. started Aero Ser 
vices International* Ine* P which provides 
24-hour service for corporate and pri- 
vately owned aircraft, in rented space 
in Teterboro, N\J h Profit* were elirn ai 
Firit and h* was not without compete 
don. "But other* were concentrating OB 
the bricks and mortar/ 4 he Bays. "T coo- 
can traced on giving a high level of ser- 
vice/' 

For his customer* — executives of 



vision, bunk»- r showers and a TV moni- 
tor that allows pilots to keep an eye on 
their aircraft at all times, Aero Services 
also has a flight-planning room and 
communication* center u well at a 
courtesy car for the crews. 

Planes are cleaned inside and cot, re- 
fueled and serviced and can be stored in 
the company's hangar. 

Apart from Teterboro, the company 
now ha* facilities in MorriMli»wn 4 NJ 
Springfield, III.; Westc heater, N.T 
Mount Comfort, Jnd.: Saginaw, Mich 
New Orleans; Palacios, Tex.; and Hous- 
ton, Panfile expects that his company's 
gross, only $200,009 in 1972. will total 
about $22 its ill Eon for 1981. 

Nevertheless. Pontile can sometimes 
be found in mechanic'* coveralls servic- 
ing a plane, and he is not above filling 
in for a limousine driver to make sure 




Orlando Psnf lit rasdlsi wrvlct •qulpm+nt for a corporal* |# t that has Isnded 
hi r-terboffl, N J , m\ on* of Aero Serves interna Hon nfi nin* facilities, 



hts die/it* get the kind of service they 
have come to expect 

One time, Panftle recalls, he decided 
that a rental car brought to the airport 
would never meet the itandardn of the 
executive who wm coming. "At the 
time T had s brand-new Cadillac, anil T 
turned it over to htm to ua*/' Panfile 
aays. "He was so pleased and told so 
many people about it, it probably 
brought me more business than any 
amount of advertising could hare/' 



\ of the nation's top companies— he 
provides a spacious lounge with teje 
phone* , complete ft*sd service, and jifiL- 
per* and magazines. Conference rooms 
with video cassette nscordens are avail- 
able for meeting*- Limousines with se- 
curity equipment pick up executives as 
they st*p from their plane*. "Ground 
transportation is one of the greatest 
concerns of many of our customer*," he 
lays, 

Crews can relax in a lounge with tele- 
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Panfile believes it is hts clients ap- 
preciation of quality service that has 
kept his company growing. He recently 
acquired Fli^htmwUc, Inc., which de- 
signs and manufactures flight Simula* 
tors used in pilot training. He intends to 
diversify further, "but only in some* 
thing that is aviation-related." 

Despite his mreful attention to hi ft 
company, Panfile find* lime to be the 
mayor of Upper Saddle River, NJ. P a 
job whose many duties include perform- 
ing marriage*. "At one ceremony there 
were SO people/ 1 he saya. "1 waa more 
nervous than the bride, Flying was nev- 
er that frightening/' 

Sitting for Man's 
Best Friends 

There's no place like home for a pet, 
even if it is someone else's home. That's 
what crossed Jeanne Tu&ler'a mind 
when her French poodle, Gigi, 
scratched and scarred its nose while 
trying to escape from a kennel cage, 
thus spoiling its chances to be a show 
^ (.ViivuKvii that nittny dnjs uwiht*. 
would prefer to leave their pets with a 
dog-sitter rather than a kennel, she 
started Pet Vacations, Inc.* in Chicago, 
Her company, which bills itself a* a 
humane alternative to kennels, started 
in Tusler'e own home but now uses the 
homes of carefully screened animal lev* 
era. "Many of the people on our payroll 
are senior citizens who enjoy the com- 
panionship of a pet," Tusler says. "One 
of them is a teacher who sits for us 
during her summer vacation." 

The service coats about 15 daily for 
eat* ttfid f7 to $8 for the average-piKed 
dojS, iujL in during fcimi, plu* additional 
charges if the pel requires medication 
or a special diet. "We hnw nne liUJ* 5 
doj» that gets all its meals freshly 
cooked," Tujsler explains. 'Tor an nppe- 
lizer it geta boiled liver, fallowed by 
broiled steak." 

Owners fill out extensive question- 
naires on their animals' likes, dislike* 
and general habits, "We try to match 
pet* and sitters as closely as possible," 
Tusler say*. "If a pet is used to tleep- 
mg with its owner, we find a home 
where it can plop into bed with some- 
body/ 1 

When Tusler started Pet Vacations in 
19T8, she was also running u driving 
school. Two year* later her furry clicn- 
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Jeanne Tualsr provides horn* c-are for 
P*ll whf|« Ihfir owners VBCflllon. 

tele hid grown to such numbers that 
she sold the school. Shu has placed 
more than 800 doga and cats in vacation 
home*. Many of the pets we repeat 
hoarders. 

"Some of the dogs get very e\dted 
when they see that they art 4 going to 
the sitter'* home/' she say a, "One 
dachshund is so happy at the sitter's 
that it hide* in a closet when the own-fir 
returns to pick it qp r .'* 

One elderly couple, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam IWht, have had more than ISO 
dogH and cats in their home in the three 
years they have worked for Tusler, The 
lucky dfjjf that stays wills thorn on its 
birthday gets a cupcake with a candle,, a 
toy and a birthday card. 

Pet owners are so pleased with such 
service that "ul though I'm listed with 
*"i 4d in the Yellow Pages, murtt of my 
business comes from word of mouth/ 1 
Tusler hays. 

Shu has had many Inquiries about 
franc htainE und hopes Lo work out such 
*n arrfin^iinonL in the future. She ha* 
already rim rase led two people on start* 
similar btisinesses elsewhere in the 
country, but fnmchiunjt deal* will 
take time to arrange. 

NevurthefeA!!. Tusler says* p i think a 
f ranch Eec could expect to clear $10,000 
to $20,rxw a year." She estimates that 
her company's profit Amounts lo 

*i have about 60 sitters working for 
me now/* she aaya, "but 1 could use 
about 1007* 
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T opl at i Cu b MM 

Wmm m Wlmlv BAHih 

A year:i.£fl in Aun^l, .Mm Csirswon 
spent a carefree afternoon with tits girl- 
friend on the beach near Los Angeles, 
enjoying the warm sun but wishing 
there was a way to find some shelter 
from the chill wrote. 

That evening he began sketching the 
product he now sells. Eis adjustable 
Wind screen, called Privasea, consists 
of eight lightweight irinvas panels, 25 
inches hi^h and 3 V j feet long, support- 
ed by stakes that push easily into sand 
or soft soil 

Sunbathers can fashion a screened 
area in a [most any shape, from a totally 
enclosed square lo a shelter on just one 
or two sides. 

Pleased with his first sketches, Cam- 
eron, 28, dashed over to show them to & 
neighbor. "The family had a new 
baby/ 1 sap Cameras "and their rvxw 
tion was, 'That** terrific. It would make 
taking care of a baby at the beach so 
much easier.' * 

He and his girlfriend, Cindy Beal, 
constructed a model from the sketches 
and found that it worked as well as 
they had hoped. 

Ho approached his father, who heads 
the Maroney Company, an aerospace 
firm, for financial backing. Mis father 
agreed, he says, "because he was im- 
pressed with the originality of the de- 
sign/' Privasea Division of Maroney 



Company was ready to go into produc- 
tion, 

Cameron found a company tJiat could 
manufacture the wind greens for him, 

P *I merely ran an ad in one West 
Coast majraxme last June/' he says, 
"and I couldn't believe the number of 
orders I got from New York and other 
dties in the East" That month he sold 
between 200 and 30ft of the screens, 
which Cameron call* topless btwrh ca- 
banas. They sell for $fiO each and come 
in five bright colors: blue, green, f&* 
low, orange and red. 

By August, Macy'a department store 
in San Francisco was negotiating to put 
the screens in its beach shop, and 
American Express Company was plan- 
ning to list the item in its next catalog. 

"Now I'm working on some accesso- 
ries that I hope to have on the market 
by spring/' Cameron says. These in- 
clude a mat that will fit inside the 
screen and an umbrella that in- 
serted as One of the stakes. He is. atsf* 
planning on selling a leas expensive 
four-pane) model Cameron wants to 
keep his operation simple and uses sub- 
contractor* to avoid Retting up his own 
factory. 

He and Seal haven't yet made any 
sales projections for the accessories, 
hut by next year they hope to have sold 
10 f 0M screens, A next step may be in- 
temntimial sates— a natural for Camer- 
on, who is fluent in both French and 
S|ianish. □ 




John Cameron showi how you can gel privacy by the ui — or anywhere else — with 
hi i portable beach cabana. The eLghl panels alio make so effective windbreak. 
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SOUND Off RESPONSE 



A Tie an Athletes' Funds 



Gold medals "don't reduce the rate 
of inflation or balance the budget 
When bo much emphasis in being placed 
on a balanced budget, who cares how 
many gold medals the United States 
win&T Let's get off our ego trip." 
, That's how Charles A, Clark, Jr,, sec- 
^retary-treasttrar of Clark & rlqpfinggr . 
_LlW=j nti accounting farm in Aberdeen. 



S.D., responds to the Nation's Busi- 
ness November Sound Off question: 
Should Lax revenue support An-ri'-H ■ 
Olympic athletes? 

Fifty jiercent of those surveyed voted 
no, Says Frank F. Morris, owner of a 
q ^aky company in Spartanburg, S.C, t "I 
would vote yes if you could explain why 
the working taxpayer in this country 
should pay for others to play." 

However, some of those who favor 
federal support point out thai the finan- 
cial burden on Olympic athletes is 
heavy. "The people of the U.S. should 
support at! the teams, " says Irene Gra- 
nek, executive dirc*W <»f th'j Housing" 
and Redevelopment Authority "of Ely , 
kinn. " t heee youngsters must attempt 
to support themselves and also fund 
much of their training and competition. 
It is unfair to put this burden on them 
and then expect them to come out 
champions. As a parent of a son on the 
ILS. Rational ski-jumping team, T am 
fully aware of the expense involved," 

^William F. Deal, executive vice proai- 
^mpfgj? international HoltJed Wauir 
Assoc ration. WaghinjrtQn, says^ 'It la a 



disgrace that theae individuals rnuet 
beg and borrow to finance their atten- 
dance, especially when this if roup ac- 
complishes more than many peace mis- 
sions in representing the Ll.S/" 

Arguing against tax revenue support 
■Jhoixps Wise, a, dentist in Santa^ 
faJif, k '\ am opposed to our govern- 
ov-nt'i* engaging in yet toother area in 
our lives where it does not belong and 
yet another place where waste and 
fraud can become commonplace/' he 
says. "If we beLie%e in cutting back ex- 
cessive government intervention then 
we should not begin another govern- 
ment invasion into our freedom. It i* 
not all thai important," 

But sports are indeed important, con- 
tend other respondents. Among them is 



Janreu L McCmid y, president of Ord 
Eflmurial Uhapcl, a futlt'ral llUUtt! 



Ord, Ncbr . "It was evident when the 
American hockey team beat the Sovi- 
ets' government- ttponaorud team that 
our entire nation felt a sense of nation- 
alism and pride," he says, "Olympic 
athletes need more than private fund? 
to continue to attract dedicated athletes 
to amateur competition." 
i>ome reflB gndenls, like Bil l H. SUEck, 
ner of anrJMl UlocJi KUAfct us 



II. , LIlIllX. iJj i . ' l'l is too i nueh 

emphasis or7 Sports. "'America has 
aimed its values in the wrong direc- 
tion, " he argues. "Why should the tax* 
payer pay for someone to have a great 
time and prepare himaelf for a lucrative 
professional future? If the U.S. ifl sec- 
ond, third or whatever in the Olym- 
pics—so what? Let's be fust in educa- 
tion, invention, freedom and unity," 



SAYS JANE D. ALOIS, owner director 
of JANAR Gymnastic Center. Wlh 
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brab&m, Mass., eeen ta that anytime " 
"Ihe government g*tis involved in a ser- 
vice, the price goes up and efficiency 
goes down. Keeping this in mind, I fa- 
vor sponsorship of our athletes, by pri- 
vate enterprise, [f local companies and 
individuals would help sponsor local 
athletes and national companies would 
sponsor research in training and a porta 
medicine, there would be sufficient 
funds without federal involvement. 1 " 
j fiJ-A ■ Badeaux, president of the Nii- 
Jonal Beverage Com pany, IhlbMflUT, 
Jji , so ** onl y one a l U-MUffli' UJ ttlfcwW 
support if we want to improve our 
showing st the Olympics. ""We must re- 
lax our definition of amateurism. Am a 
teurism in the U.S. is interpreted differ- 
ently than in moat winning countries," 
^K-R Harmon, owner of Harmon 
Electrical ttepmr, S un Valk-V, WiH',,' 

pSSB out "hik ' fl rou n iife as Mwt 

Germany may have won many more 
medals, but thoue medals are recog- 
nized by citizens of free nation* to be 
no more than state sponsored attempts 
at prestige and publicity. Our athlete* 
might not have done as well, but the 
medala are recognised as having been 
won by people who wanted to win, That 
aeenift a bit more aporta manlike/ 1 C] 
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agree with Robert Frost 
To him r too, the white-clad 
woods are lovely, dark 
and deep. But the sight 
moves him not to verse 
but to action, 

He's & snowmobiler. 
And scenery wun't what 
got hint into snawmobil- 
ing. "I'm a hunter/ 1 
Thomas says. "And one 
day in 1966 [ saw a photo 
of a snowmobiler riding 
out of aom* rugged deer 
country with a beautiful 
big buck. I could hardly have gotten in 
there an frjoL 

"Right then and there 1 decided: I've 
got to have a snowmobile/* 

SnowmohitinK then was less a hobby 
than a curiosity. DoubSy true in Roa- 
noke„ Va., where Thomas owns a fam- 
ily-founded business. Uncle Tom's Bar- 
becue A Past Foods t Inc. 

"I put my mjuwmobiltr out in front of 
th* rHStaurarLU"" he saya, "and it almost 
topped traffic. WIll-m I rode it. I drew a 
crowd.' 1 

No more. Snowmobiles bearing; the 
names of Arctic Cat, Ski-doc, Polaris, 
John Deere, Yamaha, Kawasaki and 
other makers now abound in the Old 
Dominion, 

"We gel snuw around here when 
warm air from the Gulf moves north 
and hits a cold front from Canada/' 
says Thomas, 43. "But you never know 
when. So you have to be ready to go at 
the drop of i hat'* 

Some places are mora predictable. 




Broom ball li tnowmoblllng * cquivatam of polo and ■ 
hi «n I ion i of lis equivalent of Ibe rodeo— th* snowdeo. 



"Every winter for the past five 
years/' Thomas says, "my wife, Sheila* 
and 1 \!p wilh h duitifi other biwine** 
friend* and their wives up to Old Forge, 
NT., in January. 

"The trip up looks like a caravan. We 
Cdw our machines behind us on trailers. 
[ pull four of them with my four-wheel 
drive Ford van/* 

h's rt long: way from Roanoke to Old 
Forge, hut the trek'* worth iL, he in- 

■fiiiii 

"At Old ForRo, there are about 500 
miles of jrroomed trails* Plenty of room, 
even though you'll have maybe 3,01)0 
snowmobiles up there on a good winter 
weekend And plenty of snow— about 
JMm inche* n year, It's a great place u> 
ride and party with your friends/' 

Has he ever used the machine as he 
intended— for hunting? 

,r No, N he says. "Riding is too mueh 
fun." 

Snowmobilers in Virginia number 
about MOO, the international Snowmo- 



I 



bile Industry Association 
estimate!;. But it's the 
mihw belL the tier of 
northern states from 
Washington to New En- 
gland, where the sport is 
king, 

The rubber tracks of 
these sleds are propelled 
by two-stroke, two-cylin- 
der engines with diaptace- 
| ments of 250 to 500 cubic 
centimeters. rerLaiii mod- 
els have automatic oil in- 
jection: with others you 
mix ihe gjw and oil yourself. They bum 
less than a gallon of fuel an hour, 40 ft. 
7- or fcUgaltdn lank Jet* you ride alt day 
Some snowmobiles are built for two 
passengers. 

JLverage FRJCE of a new gnowmo- 
J^k bile is S2 r 2(K]. but some cost as 
m\ little U HtSSD to $1,400, For 
boots, gloves, helmet ami a warm snow- 
mobile suit, throw in about S200 mof*- 
Plus a trailer if you\rv goin^ to follow 
the snow. 

Michigan has 2>5 million anowniobil- 
era; Minnesota, 1.5 million; New York, 
1.4 mi 1 1 ion, Pennsylvania, Li! million; 
and Wisconsin, more thnn 1 million. In 
alt, 1,4.2 million American* an j siihwtfh*- 
bilerfi 1 according Co a survey m&de for 
Lhe Interior Dqjiirtment. They outnum- 
ber the 12.4 million downhill skiers. 

That's some growth for a sport bare- 
ly 20 years old. 

In for example, snowmobile 

makers sold only about 9,500 of the mo- 



Soowrnobillng has becoms on* of ins most social ■ports, 
wftn safaris for winter camping or just ao awning ride, 



Dogs, ol course, can haul sJads. They can also be 
hauled on motorized tr#k» Into the wilderness. 



tomed stcda. Salea in the U.S. peaked 
at m><m with the 1U71 models, Lani 
year, Americana bought about 100,000. 

The sport ia safer than %o\t , saya the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission* 
even though a few models zip along at 
100 miles per hour. Oil a CPSC ™k liat, 
snowinobiling ranke M h well below 
Ifatf, which ia 47th. 

The early machines were heavy, 
noisy an J liwkvard. 

'They'll cru&h vegetation," emiron- 
mentaliat* protested But today's light 
weight models, largely aluminum, exert 
less than half a pound of pressure per 
square iuch r less than a 10th that of a 
hiker'i foot 

"They're ear splitting." others orace 
objected. They were, but the high 
whine und throaty roar have been 
« tilled. Most makes meet the Snowmo- 
bile Safety and Certificatiqci Commit- 
t*n'a standards— no more than 78 deci- 
bels at 50 feet at full throttle. 

How bad is that? Normal convenw- 
6fe« at 3 fdet register* 70 decibels, "It 
would take more than 250 of today'* 
models " the International Snowmobile 
Industry Association says, '*to nuke as 
much racket as one pre-1969 machine/ 

The winter temperature in Alexan- 
dria, Minn., averages 0 degrees Fahren- 
heit. That'* cold enough to turn even a 
Viking blue, 

But Karlyn Elgin didn't mini at 
least not after her father bought the 
family u snowmobile back in 19W> when 
she was a teen-ager. 

"I remember," she says, "being ahle 
to spend a whole weekend outside hav- 
ing fun. AJI of us— my father, my moth- 
er and 1— took turns learning how to 
drive it. 

"What fiiiowmoblling has done for a 
lot of people* like gs, is to completely 
change their life-sty ie. We used To stay 
hune, wttcfa TV, pop popcorn, sit by 
the fire, But the snowmobile enabled us 
tQ Ret outside and enjoy winter with 
tiur friends. Also, it wan an activity all 
l ^ree of us cmitd share. That was im- 
portant hecau&e we were a close fam- 
ily." 

When Alexandrians established a 
ariowmobtle club— the Viking Sno-Fly- 
i'n*— the Elgins were charter members. 

"On Saturdays/' recalls Elgin, now n 
marketing manager with International 
Dairy Queen, Inc., Minueaptjlia, "wed 
plan winter safaris. Families from the 
<dub would go out on trail rides and 
then wind up the evening mas Ling hot- 
doga and rnarshftuillowfl over an open 
fire- On Sundays we'd get up a group 
and tour the nearby lakes— we have 200 
in our county— or travel to traits in oLh- 
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er parts of Mir^L^ ;-i iTli." p Soon they be- 
came a twe-anowmobilu family* she 
aayi. Who drove the second one? M Who- 
ever got to it fnuL" 

When Ball Corporation asked Max R. 
Buell to relocate from Indiana to Colo- 
rado, it didn't bother him at alt 

"I was bom and raised in Warsaw, in 
northern Indiana, 11 he say*, ""where 
there is a lot of anow. Many timea p we'd 

I snowbound- It could be two or three 
day 6 before you could get to the gro- 
cery. One day, I saw a catchy ad run in 
the War&aw TimM Union by a I now- 
mobile dealer. It said something like; 
'Snow machines — transportation and 
fun in the outdoors. 4 It sounded like 
that would be the way to go, 

"So 1 bought one. The neighbor! 
thought I was loony— until we had a 
big snow. Then they all came over with 
their grocery lists and said, OK Utm 
would you mind .. , 7' 

"I took a homemade tied, put a big 
wooden box on it and hooked it to my 
snowmobile, and away I went with their 
grocery lists," 

Last Aupust, Bull asked BtaeH to Ik?* 
come manager of facilities and security 
for its Colorado Office Center. 

'i had nn qualm? at all/ says Buell, 
42, who is co-chairman of the Interna- 
tional SnownwbUe Council, a federation 
of U.S. and Canadian snowmobile fuifto- 
dittana, "The first ihin£ I packed was 
my snowmobik' " 

P^ur it's Ftw, not emergency 
H tranei porta tion K that grabs him 
■r now, Or perhaps attthtl 
"There'it something very special about 
snow," hti says "Very few people can 
get out as far into the woods or wilder- 
ness to enjoy winter beauty ati anowmo- 
bilors can- The beauty and the quiet . . . 
it's serene. It's hard to explain, but it 
gives you a tingling feeling to be out 
there in the snow, where so few people 
can go — beyond the roads, even beyond 
footpaths or trail*. 11 

Ray Weeks, owner of Weeks Motor 
Company, a Jackson, Wyo M Subaru 
dealer, knows the feeling. When the 
fields are open to » no wmobiling— after 
3 feet of white powder covert the sage- 
brush—he goes to the nearby Potholes 
area at least once a week 'I've runvr 
seen tlit'ir equal," he aays. "There are 
acres of flat snow beds as well as the 
pothole basins, which are tfiO feet deep 
and a quarter of a mile across. 

"1 can work till I'm real u plight But 
then 1 g?t nn that sled and ride out into 
a different world— 4Ut in the free t open 
spaces. 

"Boy, does that make you unwindTO 
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THEY 
DESERVE TO 
BE REMEMBERED 

Finally, a mo/nor^al io fhose who 
scived in VieSnom In being builT It 
will stand *n m.e na"'Oftol odrk in 
Waihingion, D.C daw lo the Lin- 
coln Me-monol 1t wtH moke no po- 
litical ilotenwU The narnes of alJ 
*?jd92 A-rnericari* who died <here 
wilf be in serf bed on ii Bui we need 
vour money To moke possible. All 
Goniribuiionsan* tpv -deductible. Re- 
m^nibe^ ihe Vietnam Ve^fOn^, ihev 
deservB ii 
Give to hSe Vierrtom Vererons 
Memood Fund. 

Vmtnarn V*f*raru Mflfnanal fund 
PO. fla* 3724Q 
| Wcatingkn, D C 20013 

EneJcrterf k JIQO^_t50 lU 

O^her fen *h* V^nom Vtmwn 

Norn* I 

Sfttfl 

] Oft Shi* j 
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EDITORIALS 



Reoganomics: 
There's No Alternative 



WrTH lots of bad weather ahead and the 
n^es&ion near its bottom, you could prob* 
ably use some #ood news* If so, turn to the 
Business Outlook forecast on page 15. This win^ 
ter of our discontent, predicts the U.S. Cham- 
ber Forecast Center, will be followed by a 
spring of hope And a su miner of strong recov- 
ery, a recovery that will extend through 1983, 

The present slump is in part a coat of control- 
ling inflation, although it has undoubtedly been 
aggravated by the way the Reagan economic 
program is being phased in. For example, delay- 
ing the cut in top federal income tax rates (from 
70 percent to 60 percent) until this month creat- 
ed an incentive to take write-offs in 1981 and 
postpone income to 1982. Those tactics may 
well have caused business conditions to appear 
even worse than they were late last year. Con- 
versely, the tax cuts plus the liberalization of 
rules governing retirement accounts combine 



to produce a big incentive for saving and invest- 
ing this year. And from today's new investment 
will come tomorrow's prosperity. 

To those unwilling to wait far tomorrow, we 
pose this question: What is the alternative? 

On odd days of the month, the President's 
critics call for new federal spending programs 
to fight the recession. On even days, they com- 
plain about the size of the federal deficit Or 
vice versa. 

New spending, however, would lead to a larg- 
er deficit, to higher taxes or— more likely— to 
both, and both are already at record highs. 

What the President's opponents want, then a 
is a bigger, stronger federal government and | 
smaller, weaker private sector. 

But how can a weaker private sector continue 
to fund a bigger government? It can't Which is 
why there is really no alternative to the Reagan 
program- □ 



Clearing the Air 



BUSINESS people have ;ui opportunity to im- 
prove the Clean Air Act so long as the 
improvement'? don't weaken it That's the mes- 
sage that comes through loud and clear from a 
public opinion survey fin the topic commis- 
sioned by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
conducted by Opinion Research Corporation. 
Princeton, N J. 

The survey discloses that "fewer than a third 
of the public have any understanding of the 
Clean Air Act" Nevertheless a substantial ma- 



jority are unwilEtng to opt for any weakening of 
dean air standards, ?ven when confronted with 
staggering cost estimates for meeting present 
requirements. 

Significantly, though, 81 percent of the gen* 
era] public and in percent of those \\ [m consider 
themselves environmentalists "aortic that 
changes in the act probably can be marie ao that 
air quality will be protected at a lower r:ost than 
now" 

Gentlemen, start your engines. 
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NEC turns 27 gears of computer experienci 

to your personal advantage 

It takes a great aimputer company to make 3 ejou personal computer 
And from ilic MiirK Shi lias Iwn ii pioneer in vgmpuier techJiDlogy. In fa 
invented the att-wiKiktrnductor computer in 1*59, Nlw. liurwtrcd* of mik* 
iwe'vc made it personal, 

1 powerful and friendly busing 
cm ever could before. It cotnbw 
rt with ypptkuiitm package da 
km, the PC-tKWO aua?pu papu 
software* making its pouihili(te\ virtually limn lev*. 

The enure PC-8000 syUem is 110% available through better computer dciitf s 
across che Lountiy And thai rrveara more than hardware, ll mcam 
effective software, the fhicsi dfcuraierti&uon and cstemivc framing 
to help >mu She riKHi from your personal cranputcr* 

So why not rum our system to your pcp.on;i{ advantage now ^^^^f^?* ' 

NEC Home Eleclronics (U SA) Inc, NEC Information Systems, Inc 



We proem the PC 801 
get more done in a day ih 
reliable hardwire on the n 
of it'* Liiiiuuc feulurcv In 1 



xj! that can hd 
seme of ihc nto? 1 

nod 10 itisikc ihe » ! 
CP/M business 
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